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POLITICAL EVENTS. 


APRIL, 


1, 1823. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


House of Lords. —On the 20th of 
February notices of motions were made, 
but no debate of moment took place, 
and the House adjourned until Mon- 
day the 24th. On that day, after 
the presentation of a petition from 
Hereford relative to the agricultural 
distresses, the Marquis of 5 fom an 
enquired of Lord Liverpool whether 
there was any hope that the conflict 
between France and Spain would be 
averted. Lord Liverpool stated in re- 
ply, that matters had not yet arrived at 
the point which made the preservation 
of peace impossible; but the noble 
Lord deprecated any premature en- 
quiry, as the negotiations were still 
continued. The Marquis of Lansdown 
then enquired whether the country was 
perfectly unshackled as to the eourse 
which, under future circumstances, it 
might be necessary to adopt with a 
view to its own interests or honour. 
Lord Liverpool replied, that he had 
no difficulty in saying that this country 
had ro into no engagement what- 
ever that could prevent its following 
any path pointed out by its honour or 
its interests. On the 25th several pe- 
titions were presented against the new 
Marriage Act, and the temporary Mar- 
riage Act was read a second time. On 
the 26th, petitions praying the repeal 
of the Insolvent Act, and the Window 
Tax, also several from hop-planters for 
the repeal of the Hop duties, were laid 
on the table. The 27th was also occu- 
pied in receiving petitions and reading 
various acts. The 28th, the new Mar- 
riage Act amendment bill was read a 
third time, and passed. March 3, 4, & 5. 
There were no debates of interest ; but 
numerous petitions were presented, and 
bills heard and advanced. On the Oth, 
a message was brought down from his 
Majesty, which stated that doubts had 
arisen as to the powers vested in his 
Majesty for disposing of such real, 
apvheld, and leasehold property as his 
Majesty had been entitled to at his ac- 
cession to the Crown; and recom- 
mending the House to make such pro- 
vision therein as it should deem proper. 
The next day, the Lord Chancellor 
moved an address to his Majesty, con- 
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curring with the object of his message. 
Lord Elleaborough thought the subject 
should receive earnest attentionfrom the 
House, as the less a sovereign appeared 
in the character of a proprietor the bet- 
ter. On the 10th and 11th, several pe- 
titions were presented, and bills read ; 
and on the 12th, Lord Ellenborough 
stated, that their lordships had passed 
two bills in the present Session on the 
subject. The object of the first bill 
was to make valid those marriages 
which had been solemnized under the 
licences of surrogates exercising pecu- 
liar jurisdiction, who had granted such 
licences before they were aware of the 
operation of the act of last Session, 
which deprived them of their jurisdic- 
tions. “he other bill was to repeal the 
prospective part of the new Marriage 
Act. The object was to place the 
country under the old Marriage Act, 
with the exception that marriazes so- 
lemnized without consent of parents 
and guardians were null and void: that 
clause was repealed. A Comunittee ona 
new bill had used every diligence,and he 
trusted that ere long the result would be 
that a general law, of a nature perfectly 
satisfactory to the public, would be 
brought in. On the 15th, petitions 
from five places in Laneashire and 
Dunbar were presented against the In- 
solvent Debtors’ Act. On the 16th, 
a petition was presented against the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Bill, which the 
Lord Chancellor thought wanted re- 
consideration. On the 17th and 18th 
nothing of moment occured ; but on 
the 19th, the Marquis of Lansdowi 
called upou Lord Liverpool to lay the 
documents before Parliament wieder 
to our mediation between France and 
Spain without rang 8 Lord Liverpool 
observed, that the hopes of maintain- 
ing tranquillity between the States in 
question had considerably abated; and 
unless some circumstances arose to ren- 
der it improper, it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Government, on the first 
convenient day after the recess, to lay 
before Parliament, not only the whole 
of the papers relative to the negotia- 
tions, ak a full explanation of the 
policy by which this country had been 
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guided. On the 20th, the King’s Pro- 
perty Bill was reported without amend- 
ments. On the Zist, the House went 
into a committee on the bill for farther 
regulating the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. The Earl of Liverpool 
went into a statement of the present 
flattering situation of the national finan- 
ces, and congratulated the House that 
we were now arrived at the time when 
we were enabled to look our financial 
system in the face. The Marquis of 
Lansdown could not help giving his 
assent to a bill which, for the first time, 
put the principle of the sinking-fund 
upon a supposed surplus of revenue. His 
lordship Sisal the real sinking-fund 
to be only 3,000,000, yet he would not 
oppose the going into a committee. 
Lord King asserted that the sinking- 
fund was only 3,000,000; but that 
2,000,000 had been borrowed of pos- 
terity to make the 5,000,000. Lords 
K:llenborough and Bexley addressed the 
House, and the bill then went through 
the Committee. 

House of Commons.—On the 20th of 
February Lord John Russell moved for 
the appointment of a Committee to en- 
quire into the rights of the ditierent 
boroughs of the kingdom to the privi- 
lege of election, and the number of 
voters. ‘The motion was seconded by 
Lord Normanby. Mr. Canning op- 
posed the motion, on the ground that 
the information required by Lord Rus- 
sell was useless, the object his lordship 
wished to prove never having been de- 
nied. The objection to reform was, 
that the House of Commons was com- 
pletely adequate to the purposes for 
which it was intended. Vir. Peel op- 

osed the motion. Mr. Creevey and 
a“ Milton supported it. Ona divi- 
sion, there appeared 90 for, and 128 
against the motion. On the 21st, two 
petitions were presented from Sussex, 
complaining of the operation of the hop- 
duty;-also one from the county of 
Hereford respecting the agricultural 
distresses. Sir John Osborne moved 
for 25,000 seamen, including 8000 ma- 
rines, being an increase of 4000 for 
1823. ‘The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer laid before the House the finan- 
cial state of the country. ‘The revenue 
of 1822 was i an at 54,414,650. 
the expenditure at 40,449,130/. being 
a surplus of 4,9065,520/. The revenue 
for 1823, allowing for the taxes which 
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had been reduced, and adding the ar- 
rears, would come to 57,069,088/. and 
the estimated expenditure 50,361,786. 
leaving 7,224,255/. available for the re- 
lief of the public burthens. Five mil- 
lions of this sum would be applied to 
the liquidation of the public debt, and 
2,233,000 to the remission of taxes. 
The latter two millions was to be di- 
vided as follows :—absolutely repealed, 


Male servants occasionally em- 

ployed in trade .... .... ..+- £57,200 
Occasional gardeners ...... .. 19,700 
Lower class of taxed carts .. .. 9,300 
Ponies under thirteen hands high — 4,408 
Horses belonging to small far- 





mers engaged in trade ...... 6,500 
Shop windows .......... 150,000 
£227,108 


50 PER CENT REMITTED. 
On male servants, clerks, shop- 


mem, Gc. ..... cibbew eee «ee 159,500 
Warehouses ...... eerrrrT. 96,050 
Four-wheel carriages.......... 145,000 
Two-wheel carriages........ .. 98,000 


Higher class taxed cart........ 17,630 
Riding horses................ 324,000 
Lower duty on horses and mules = 72,500 
Windows, including 100,000/. 
for Ireland, about.......... 1,091,985 
£2,233,773 
The Chancellor then stated, that a 
plan was in consideration for effecting 
an alteration in the distillery laws in 
Ireland, founded upon a reduction in 
the duties on Irish spirits. The in- 
creasing revenue of the country afford- 
ed the Desninues the means of ap- 
plying a portion of it te the reduction 
of the debt, and another portion of it 
to the diminution of taxation; and he 
believed that in that very diminution of 
taxation the revenue would find some 
compensation. If that was the result 
of his statement, and if that statement 
was correct, who could look back to 
the vast efforts which the country had 
made—to the dangers which she had 
surmounted, and the sacrifices which 
she had made in order to ensure her ca- 
pacity to meet those dangers,—who, he 
repeated, could look back to those 
things and contemplate the prospect of 
the future which he had taken the 
liberty to bring before the House, with- 
out feelings of veneration and attach- 
ment for those institutions which, 
having for their basis civil and religious 
liberty, constitute in themselves the 
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unbending support of national glory and 
prosperity ? Mr. Maberly thought the 
sinking-fund unnecessary and injurious, 
and that the debt might be diminished 
by other means. Mr. Ricardo and Mr. 
Baring contended, that the actual sum 
applicable to the sinking-fund was 
3,000,000/. only; but concurred with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in sup- 
porting it. Lord Milton congratulated 
the Houseand the country upon the can- 
did spirit manifested bythe newGovern- 
ment iu dealing with important public 
questions ; but he thought a greater re- 
mission of taxation might be made. 
The resolutions were then agreed to. 
On the 24th, Sir R. Wilson presented 
a petition from St. John’s, Southwark, 
for the repeal of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill. Mr. Hume moved for cer- 
tain papers relative to the Land Tax. 
On the 25th, petitions were presented 
against Catholic emancipation, praying 
the repeal! ofall the assessed taxes, and 
of the insolvent act; also from Devon, 
complaining of the turnpike act, &e. 
Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
House to the expense of the Colonies to 
the mother country, and moved for 
estimates respecting them. On the 
26th, Sir G. Clerk brought in a bill for 
the regulation of Weights and Mea- 
sures. Mr. Whitmore moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to amend the Corn 
laws, upon which, after Mr. Curwen, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Huskisson, and seve- 
ral members had shewn themselves un- 
favourable to the motion, and others 
expressed their concurrence in it, the 
House divided — Ayes 25—Noes 78. 
On the 27th, petitions were presented 
from Berks, complaining of agricultural 
distress; from Hereford, on the same 
subject, by a few individuals only of that 
county; from Bayham hop-growers, 
&e. &c. Lord A. Hamilton moved 
forthe correspondence of the Foreign 
Secretary with France respecting Mr. 
Bowring’s imprisonment. Mr. Canning 
opposed the motion on the ground that 
Mr.Bowring was under the laws of the 
country in which he had entered, and 
that he had wrtten to Sir C. Stuart to 
see that the laws of France were admi- 
nistered to him with impartiality : the 
motion was then put and negatived. On 
the 28th, leave was given to Mr. 
Brougham to bring in a bill to extend 
the retail trade in Beer. Mr. Brougham 
made an enquiry of the Foreign Secre- 
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tary whether a quotation made by Cha- 
teaubriand in a late speech in Paris, 
that England had no objection to 
make to the precautionary measures 
taken byFrance respecting Spain, nor to 
the conduct of France altogether, was 
correct. Mr. Canning replied, that 
what Chateaubriand had said was part 
of a longer note, and was not, there- 
fore, to be held as expressing the un- 
qualified opinion of the English Go- 
vernment on the subject. Mr. Maberly 
rose, pursuant to notice, to submit his 
resolutions for the remission of taxes to 
the amount of seven millions. The 
motion led the House into a very long 
debate. The Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, Capt. Maberly, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. 
Barin r, Mr. Vierney, Mr. Huskisson, 
and Mr. Calcraft, were the other 
speakers. On the division, there ap- 
peared for the motion 72; against it, 
157. March 3, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee for considering 
the resolutions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. 

‘* That all stock standing in the names 
of the Commissioners for the reduction of 
the debt be cancelled, and all dividends 
cease to be paid on such stock after the 
5th of April, 14623.—That the annual sum 
of 5,000,000/, be placed to the account of 
the Commissioners, to be charged upon 
the consolidated fund, and issued by 
equal quarterly payments. — That the 
previous acts relating to the reduction of 
the debt he repealed.—That no capital 
stock shall be cancelled until the interest 
of the debt redeemed by the application of 
the sum of 5,000,000/. and of the growing 
interest thereof, shall have accumulated 
to the annual amount of one-hundredth 
partof the then unredeemed debt, when so 
much of it shall be cancelled: by the direc- 
tion of Parliament.—That the several acts 
for the reduction of the national debt shall 
be altered and amended.” 


Mr. Hume hoped the new sinking- 
fund of 3,000,000 would be applied to 
relieve the people from the pressure of 
taxes. Mr. A. Baring supported the 
sinking-fund. A falling off in the 
taxes might take place, and then its 
value would be apparent. Mr. Hume 
finally moved as an amendment, that 
2,000,000 of the surplus be applied to 
the remission of taxes: his amend- 
ment was negatived by a majority 
of 110 to 39, and the original reso- 
lutions were agreed to. On the 4th, 
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Mr. Hume brought forward a mo ton 
respecting the tithes in Ireland. ‘lhe 
members of the established church 
there were about 400,000, or a 1l4th 
of the population, yet the Church re- 
venue was 3,200,000. There were 4 
archbishops, ls bishops, 33 deans, tn 
all 511 superiors in that establishment. 
Of 1289 tacunbeuts, 531 were non- 
residents. The property of the Bishop of 
Armazh alone would if let bring him 
150,000/, per anuum. ‘The object of 
his motion was, that in the event of a 
bishop’s decease, no new appointment 
should take place until the number be 
reduced to one archbishop and four 
bishops; the dean and chapter in like 
manner; and that of the benefices only 
one-fourth should be allowed to remain. 
Mr. Hume concluded by moving fora 
cominittee to enquire into the expedi- 
ency of a reduction of the establish- 
ment. Mr Goulburn opposed the 
motion; Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Denman, 
and Mr. Monck supported the measure. 
The House divided: Ayes H2—Noes 
107. Nir. Marryat made a motion re- 
lative to the piracies in the West Indies, 
which he afterwards withdrew. On the 
Sth, Mr. Abercromby mioved an address 
to the King declaratory of the evil of 
Orange societies, but on an explanation 
being given by Mr. Pecl, that an altera- 
tion of the law, with a view to the sup- 
pression of all secret societies, had al- 
ready been recommended by the Irish 
rovernment, the motion was with- 
. ai On the Oth, Mr. Goulburn 
brought forward a motion for the com- 
mutation of tithes i Treiand for a 
temporary period, and also a perma- 
nent measure of the sane kind. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the bringing up the report onthe Na- 
tional Debt reduction Act. Mr. Cal- 
craft moving that wt be postponed 
until April 20: the House divided, for 
the Amendment 57—against it g3. 
Lord Palmerston moved the army esii- 
anates on the 7th, and various sums 
were granted for the public service. 
On the 10th, petitions were presented 
praying the repeal of the Coal Duties. 
n a Commitiee of Supply, Mr. Hume 
proposed several reductions, which 
were negatived ; 19,384/. for the Irish 
Volunteer Corps, 11,389/. 16s. 1d. for 
the Royal Military Colleze, and other 
sums, were granted. Mr. Curwen 
moved the repeal of the Window and 
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House Tax, on houses having but six 
windows and rated at five pounds—the 
motion was negatived by 87 to 53. On 
the lith, Mr. Hume moved that the 
words sinking-fund be expunged from 
the National Debt reduction Bill; 
and those of *‘ clear surplus of revenue 
not exceeding 5,000,000,” be = substi- 
tuted for them. The House divided 
on the Amendment: for it 7—against 
it 55. On the 12th, only 36 mem- 
bers being present, the House ad- 
journed. On the 13th, Lord Cranborne 
moved for aSelect Committee to take 
into consideration the = state of the 
Game Laws. On the 14th, the King’s 
Property Bill was committed, and re- 
solutions regarding the Navy Estimates 
were carried, after a discussion and 
investigation of many of the items. 
On the 17th, on the reading of the 
National Debt reduction Bill, Mr. 
Bennett urged the necessity of remit- 
ting taxes instead of keeping up the 
sinking-fund, and moved that the bill 
be read that day six months. The 
- 
House divided, for the motion, 5Q— 
against it 109. Mr. Baring proposed 
that the sinking-fund should be fixed 
at 3,000,000: for the Amendment, 72 
—againstit, 100. The bill was then 
read a third time. Vhe Ordnance ks- 
timates were also voted after two 
amendments for their reduction, made 
by Mr. Hume. On the Isth, Mr. 
Canning presented to the House cer- 
tain documents, shewing what exer- 
tions had been made tor the suppression 
of the Slave Trade, including certain 
provisions for more readily detecting 
vessels employed in that imiquitous 
tratlic, which had been assented to by 
the King of the Netherlands and by 
Spain, but had been refused the con- 
currence of the Portuguese govern- 
ment. Sir J. Mackintosh enquired of 
Mr. Canning, whether the interposi- 
tion of Great Britain was likely to be 
successful in preventing the French 
from invading Spain. Mr. Canning 
replied, that he should deceive the 
House were he to state that he clung 
to any rational hope of averting war. 
That the hope his Majesty’s govern- 
ment had previously cherished, was, if 
not extinguished, at least very remote. 
He also stated, the fullest information 
on the subject would shortly be laid 
before the House; but there was at 
present no specific ground that could 
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involve this country in a war. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer after- 
wards moved that a committee’ be 
appointed to consider the best means 
of disposing of the Library of the late 
King, which had been presented to the 
Nation by the present Sovereign. Mr. 
Maberly moved the repeal of the as- 
sessed taxes to the amount of 3,410,000, 
and the House divided, for 48—against 
itg+. Mr. P. Moore moved the repeal 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act; but 
afier an announcement by the Solicitor 
General, that he had the intention of 
considering the subject himself, the 
motion wes withdrawn. ‘The Mutiny 
Bill was passed after some observations 
of Sir Francis Burdett on military flog- 
ging, and reflections upori the system 
of ministers with respect to Spain. 
Mr. Wilberforce,on the 19th, presented 
a petition from the Quakers, praying 
the gradual abolition of Slavery in the 
British Colonies. Mr. Hume censured 
the expense of the stations abroad, and 
complained of the conduct of Sir 
J. Maitland in the Mediterranean. 
3000/. were voted in support of a 
national Vaccine establishment. On 
the 20th, forty meimbers not being 
present, the House adjourned to the 
following day. On the ist, several 
petiiions were presented relative to the 
repeal of the coal duties, and the Insol- 
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Tue French ministry still pursue 
their infatuated career, and the endea- 
vours of England to mediate between 
the Ultras and Spain have proved abor- 
tive. The Duke of Angouléme, after 
long delays and vapouring, has set out 
for the army, accompanied and preceded 
by all the paraphernalia customary on 
such occasions under the old regime, 
but very ill adapted to modern warfare, 
and furnishing a curious contrast to the 
energy of the mighty intellect that 
lately conducted the French armies. 
From past experience in politics, war, 
or adversity, the Gallic government 
has learned nothing; its actions betray 
awant of capacity and a meanness 
of conduct reconcilable only to the 
unstable characters of those who per- 
form them. M. Manuel, a deputy 
of considerable talent and undaunted 
firmness, has been expelled the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He tne a sentence 
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vent Debtors’ Bills. Also one from a 
Mr. Hay, relative to his imprisonment 
by the Judges of the supreme Court of 
Scotland. The House then went into 
a Committee on the Warehousing bill. 
Mr. T. Willson moved as an amend- 
inent thatthe word ‘* woollen” should 
be introduced into the bill, which was 
negatived. The House divided on 
going intoa Committee, 82 being for 
it, and 8 against. The Report was 
then agreed to. The Table we Bill 
then went through a committee, and 
the House adjourned to the 24th. 

On the 7th ult. a grand dinner was 
given to the Spanish and Portuguese 
Ambassadors, and the Duke of San 
Lorenzo, at the City of London Tavern, 
by some distinguished individuals, and 
commercial and monied men. Lord 
W. Bentinck took the chair, and up- 
wards of 400 persons received the re- 
presentatives of the two constitutional 
governments, in a way that must have 
shown them the tone of British feeling 
upon the flagitious violation of their 
country’s rights by the French U/tras. 

The Bank of England has reduced its 
dividend from 5 to + per cent, and en- 
gaged to advance 13,080,419/. to pay the 
military and naval penstons, in return 
for an annuity of 585,740/. to com- 
mence from the 5th of April 1820. 
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in a speeeh which they would not 
suffer ae to conclude, and by force 
drove him from his seat. How ditler- 
ent would have been the course of a 
British House of Commons under such 
circumstances! ‘The contrast may well 
make us proud. M. Manuel, refusing 
to leave the Chamber, the National 
guard and troops of the line were 
ordered in, and the former were com- 
manded to take him away, but refused. 
The ministry did not venture to try the 
troops of the line in the same way; but 
the police, that reacy engine of any 
set of men in power, were made use of, 
and M. Manuel finally driven out. 
The conduct of the National guard 
has been approved by the corps, and by 
the people, and the serjeant who re- 
fused to obey the order to remove M. 
Manuel has been presented with 
tokens of approbation from all quarters. 
With such demonstrations of the pub- 
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lic feeling betore them, the ministry 
still continte their career on the verge 
of a precipice. The liberal deputies 
have withdrawn themselves from the 
chamber, and it has been said that 
the liberals and centre have thought 
ofa union to turn out the ministry 
and preserve France from convulsion. 
The liberal party have made a strong 
protest ayainst the conduct of the mi- 
nistry. Petitions for the preservation 
of peace have poured in from all quar- 
ters of the country; and symptoms of 
disturbance had appeared at Lyons, 
Marseilles, and Magon on the Saone. 
The Spaniards prepare with firmness 
to meet the storm. Its threatening as- 
pect only seems to rally their spirits for 
resistance. Most of the factious bands 
in the pay of France have been dis- 
persed, The royal family and Cortes 
are to be removed to Seville, and innu- 
merable Guerilla bands are formed, 
the most terrible mode of warfare that 
Spain can pursue. ‘Thirty thousand 
Portuguese troops are ready to take the 
field for the assistance of the Spaniards, 
whose ultimate success is certain, if 
they remain true to their cause, all de- 
pending upon this point. ‘The speech 
of the King upon the opening of the 
Cortes ts firm and dignified. [Tt notices 
the insidious conduct of the Holy 
Alliance and the hypocrisy ot France, 
relies upon the firmness of the Cortes, 
declares that Spain is ready to make 
any sacrifices for her liberty and glory ; 
notices the organization of the army, 
and its victories over the brigands that 
disturb the country , and concludes— 
*« The provinces in general exhibit a 
very good spirit. The evils which they 
have suffered from those who style them- 
selves defenders of religion, have dissi- 
pated the illusions of the ignorant, and 
convinced all men that the Constitution is 
the only right path. The changes which 
have taken place in our foreign relations 
have not depressed the spirit of the nation, 
The timid, who can never see the re- 
sources of the country, and the malevo- 
lent, who would take advantage of its 
weakness, never can alter the senti- 
ments of a nation punctilious of honour, 
and which never was accustomed to make 
any compromise with injustice. The dif- 
ferent branches of the public administra- 
tion afford, in general, a very favourable 
prospect. The Cortes will with their 
usual zeal continue the important labours 
which have been commenced, and the na- 
tional prosperity to which these labours 
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lead will consolidate the constitutional 
system which valour and energy now 
defend. 

(Signed) ‘* FERDINAND, 

** Palace, March 1.” 

The reply of the Cortes to the 
speech of Ferdinand was spirited ; the 
following is an extract :— 

‘« The greatand noble sentiments which 
your Majesty has manifested to the Cortes, 
on the opening of the ordinary Session of 
the fourth legislature, could not fail to 
excite inthe breasts of the representatives 
of this heroic nation, not only those feel- 
ings of love and respect which are due to 
the august person of your Majesty, but 
that degree of confidence and security 
which is necessary again to encounter 
dangers, to save the country, and for 
ever to consolidate, in an indefeasible 
manner, the throne of which usurpation 
would rob you, but which the love of your 
subjects will preserve for you. If the 
circumstances under which the sittings of 
this legislature have commenced are ex- 
traordinary, and present, as your Ma- 
jesty has declared, a vast field to the pa- 
triotism of the representatives of the Spa- 
nish people, they will not fail to elevate 
themselves to the magnitude of the occa- 
sion, and to respend worthily to your 
Majesty’s invitation, by following the 
glorious footsteps of a Prinee, who, in 
union with the representatives of his peo- 
ple, thus knows how to sustain justice, 
independence, the throne, his authority, 
and the decorum and dignity of the nation 
which is intrusted to hiscare. This inti- 
mate and strict union will happily resolve 
the great problem which occupies despots 
and nations ; and a Monarch worthy of a 
land of freedom, combating the caprice 
andthe arregance of ambition and pride, 
will have the singular glory of having, 
along with his subjects, defended the 
tights of human nature, public liberty, 
and the independence of nations.” 

The influence of French intrigue has 
begun to operate in Portugal. The 
Count of Amarante had raised a body 
of peasants that traversed the province 

of Minho, shouting ** Death to the 
Constitution and to all its fellowers !” 
Active measures were immediately ta- 
ken to suppress this revolt, and nethiog 
serious was apprehended from it, the 
vxecople being firmly attached to the 
Coscslveianel government. 

The most heroic nation of modern 
times, when its actions and numerical 
force are considered—the Greeks, still 
gain fresh successes against their op- 
pressors, though abandoned by all the 
Christian powers. 
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MUSIC. 


KING’S THEATRE. 

La Donna del Lago, a ** melodrama- 
tic opera,” composed by Rossini, was 
performed for the first time in this 
country on the 18th of Feb. It is 
founded on the main incidents in Sir 
Walter Scott’s poem of ** The Lady of 
the Lake,” so compressed and qualified 
as to adapt it to the compass oa sphere 
of an Italian opera. This task has, 
upon the whole, been fairly executed : 
the Italian poetry is respectable ; and 
the story proceeds with suflicient clear- 
ness and connexion. With the music 
we had every reason to be well satis- 
fied, judging it by the standard we have 
formed of Rossini’s works, in any one 
of which it would be in vain to expect 
an uninterrupted succession of excel- 
lence and originality, such as we find in 
Figaro, Il Don Giovanni, Cost fan’ 
tutte; but all of which present, ina 
more or less degree, a certain propor- 
tion of these qualities, with an inter- 
mixture of repetitions, common-place 
ideas, or even plagiarisms. Rossini 
writes too much not to be guilty of 
these defects; and, besides, an opera 
is reckoned very fair in Italy, if it con- 
tain a good finale for the first act, and 
four or five pieces of decided merit. 

La Donna del Lago is even a degree 
above this standard: it is not the best 
of Rossini’s works ; but, if classed with 
those of the second order, it will claim 
a pre-eminent place: it has gained upon 
us at every repetition, and some of the 
pieces will ever be great favourites with 
us. In this opinion the audience 
seemed to partake. The principal cha- 
racters were cast as follows:— 

James V. (the Knight 
of Snowdon)...... 
Douglas of Angus .. 


Sig. Curioni. 


—— Porto. 





Roderic Dhu.. .. . Reina. 
Ellen Mad. J?onzt di 
“ eee ee ee ee eore Begnis. 


Malcolm Graeme Mad. Vestris. 
Curioni, except when suffering under 
a cold, sang with great sweetness, taste, 
and correctness. This severe winter, 
and the frequent and sudden changes 
of temperature, have so sorely affected 
some of our Ausonian warblers, that, 
were the like to be apprehended in 
future seasons, we should despair of 
forming an opera at all, unless a sort 
of conservatory were attached to the 


establishment, in which the members 
could be nursed under a regulated ad- 
mission of caloric, like the orange and 
vomegranate trees of their native soil. 
tisan absolute fact, that some good 
Italian singers sang very indifferently 
when they came to London; and this 
circumstance is now so well known 
abroad, that it often puts difficulties into 
the way of engagements, in addition to 
the apprehension entertained of the 
eitical tact in the cultivated audiences 
at the King’s ‘Theatre. Bianchi was 
considered a first-rate tenor in Italy: 
he totally failed here two seasons ago. 
Crivelli, unquestionably a great tenor, 
made no strong impression at the 
King’s Theatre seven or eight years 
back; whereas, at this moment, al- 
though of an advanced age, he is in 
great favour abroad: poor Ambrogetti 
lost what voice he brought to England 
in a rapid and astonishing manner, and 
at this moment sings with general ap- 
plause at Milan. ‘This fatality, we trust, 
will not atiend the exertions of Signor 
Porto, who, in La Donna del Lago, 
has greatly risen in our estimation, and 
has established himself in the favour of 
the public. His bass is one of the 
finest, deepest, and most powerful, we 
ever heard. His low G, and even F, 
vibrate sonorously and vigorously to 
the very top of the house, in the aria 
‘*'Taci, lo voglio,” a bass-bravura of 
creat effect, and of great beauty in the 
atter part, when Douglas hears the 
martial approach of the Clan of Rode- 
ric Dhu. In combinations like these 
Rossini always is extremely happy; he 
then displays a vivid fervour and exu- 
berance of fine active harmony, which 
make the heart of the hearer bound in 
correspondence with the measure. It 
was Paésiello who invented such arias 
in which the hero’s strains are ~sup- 
orted by a march melody, and they 
ave ever since proved a powerful coin- 
positorial resort. 

In speaking of military music, we 
cannot help expressing our surprise, 
that, ina Scottish military drama, Ros- 
sini should never once have thought of 
the bag-pipe. Not thathe should have 
placed a set of Scotch pipers in the 
orchestra; but we conceive a genius of 
his resources and originality might have 
interwoven the idiom of the bag-pipe— 
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if we may be allowed the expression— 
into some of the military pieces with 
the finest elect. Nobody could have 
done it better than Rossini, a composer 
so rich in invention ; and his omitting 
to avail himself of the aid in question, 
inclines us to believe that he was not 
aware of this peculiarityofScotch music. 
A melody or two, in the Scotch origi- 
nal style, would also have enhanced the 
interest of the opera. ‘To be sure, it 
was written for the Italians, and whe- 
ther they might have relished an inno- 
vation, to them, perhaps, unintelligible, 
is a question, after all. In a quartett in 
the finale, ‘* Crudele sospetto,” Signor 
Porto’s eflorts were likewise eminently 
successful. ‘This is a most delightful 
composition: it is one of those happy 
emanations, di prima intenzione, m 
which Rossini appears to the greatest 
advantage, and impresses his hearers 
with a full conviction of his genius. 
This piece we carried home from the 
theatre in tolerable perfection, and shall 
probably never forget. All the singers, 
too, seem as if animated by a spark 
from the genial flame of the author, 
and sing it charmingly. What an en- 
joyment to hear such music thus exe- 
cuted! 

Signor Reina’s singing will do very 
well, and would probably be thought 
more of, if his eatérieur were not vastly 
against him. He is under size, awk- 
ward in make, and certainly not digni- 
fied in deportment. ‘The part of the 
fierce heroic Roderic Dhu, therefore, 
identifies itself but littke with the sta- 
ture and features of this gentleman ; 


but Signor Reina has abundance of 


animation about him, and shews him- 
self zealous to do his best ; his vivacity 
is almost of the Ultra kind, and would 
bear being sobered down a degree or 
two. He sang with vast emphasis and 
ardour, high and low, through the 
range of two octaves, much in the 
falsetto, of course, but always with cor- 
rectness, and, upon the whole, in pro- 
yvertaste. We were satisfied. Madame 
sabe di Begnis is the main support of 
the piece. Her first song, when she 
appears in the boat, ** Oh mattutini 
Albori,” is an air of the most classic 
simplicity, sweet as the breath of morn- 
ing which it depicts, and she sings it 
with the utmost chasteness. The last 
air she has, “ Tanti affletti in un mo- 
mento,” on the other hand, is of the 
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most varied and difficult execution, 
and here, too, she enraptures the audi- 
ence by her skill, and the exquisite de. 
licacy and precision of her expression. 
But in the whole opera her exertions 
are as zealous as they appear eminently 
successful. Madame _ Vestris plays 
Malcolm Greme. It is so common 
in Italian operas to see male characters 
allotted to hie oe that an expression 
of our repugnance to the practice 
would be vor clamantis in deserto, 
Making allowance for organic disad- 
vantages in that lady’s voice, and a 
want of deep feeling, for which she en- 
deavours to make up by theatrical tact, 
we are bound to own that we had no 
idea of her being capable of singing 
this character in the way she did: we 
were struck withan agreeable surprise. 
She was perfect on the first night, and 
shewed a volubility and clearness of 
sure execution which gained her great 
applause. The recitativo obbligato in 
the seventh scene, with the subsequent 
aria, and its quick movement, ‘ Oh 
quante lagrime, ” as also an air in the 
second act, ‘* Ah si pera,” of great 
originality, placed her vocal skill and 
musical science in a very advantageous 
light, although, for want of pathos, the 
former scene went off heavily and lan- 
guid. Madame Vestris looks very in- 
teresting in the male Scotch dress, and 
she seems to be quite conscious of the 
fact. Of the rest of the dramatis per- 
son it is needless to say much. That 
emeritus, Signor Di Giovanni, excites 
universal ridicule by intruding his per 
son into every piece. It is utterly im- 
possible to be serious when one hears 
the old gentleman’s nasal recitativos, 
and sees him strut about with all the 
attitudes and gesticulations of a danc- 
ing-master. he choruses are very 
deficient, still, at the King’s Theatre ; 
the women’s voices sound shrill and 
unripe, like children’s, and the men are 
vulgar, coarse, and faulty. One or 
two choruses they are quite incapable 
of executing with any degree of correct- 
ness. This is the more to be regretted, 


as this opera abounds in choruses of 


reat beauty, and of original melody. 
The one beginning with “ Dinibiea 
Donzella,” is a charming composition. 
The matiriel of La Donna dei Lago 
has been got up in a liberal and satis- 
factory manner. ‘The 'scene of the 


lake and surrounding mountains is 
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well painted, the water being a trans- 
parency ; its eflect would gain much if 
the wings had a stronger and deeper 
colouring, so as to throw the lake and 
its mountains to a greater distance. 
This is a remark we have often made in 
theatrical painting. The wings being 
frequently old and faded, do not harmo- 
nize with the fresh back-ground. The 
audience-chamber of King James is 
also well conceived and executed. In 
the Scotch dresses, numerous as they 
are, no expense has been spared ; and 
the full band of wind-instruments on 
the stage has a fine effect, not only for 
the eye but for the ear also, as they often 
act in conjunction, or in alternation, 
with the orchestra, and their execution 
is very fair. 

The ballet, too, begins to assume its 
due importance. La Noce du Village 
is a pieasing rural exhibition, well put 
together, and the excellent pantomimic 
acting and dancing of Madame Rona 
Vestris imparts a lively interest to the 
piece. But the great historical ballet 
of Alfred le Grand, in three acts, pro- 
duced on the 8th of March, has more 
fully established the reputation of 
Monsieur Aumer, the ballet-master. 
Itis an importation from Paris, where 
it gained great applause, and its recep- 
tion here has been equally favourable. 
It was approved par acclamation, and 
Mons. Aumer called forth to make his 
bow. Without detailing the fable, we 
shall only state that it 1s founded on 
the well-known incidents in the life of 
Alfred—his flight from the Danes ; his 
concealment with the old cottager; 
his visit to the Danish camp in dis- 
guise ; and his subsequent victory over 
them. ‘These materials, added to 
a fair portion of fiction, have been 
framed into connected pantomimic re- 
presentation ; and, what is laudable, the 
action of the piece has not been too 
much sacrificed to mere dancing, of 
which, however, there is quite enough. 
The production of this ballet must 
have caused considerable expense. 
The scenery is new and good, and the 
dresses are of great variety, correct, 
elegant, and in some instances splendid. 
Vestris is Alfred, and he looks and acts 
the character particularly well; his 
page, too, Mademoiselle Mercandotti, 
exerted herself laudably in the active 
part she sustained. An interesting pas 
de deur, with Madame Ronzi Vestris, 
VOL. IX. NO. XXVIIL. * 
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was much applauded ; and a charming 
pas de cing, in the second act, must be 
mentioned par excellence. The great 
and deserved success which this ballet 
has met with, renders it probable that 
it will long remain a favourite. Its pro- 
duction, and that of the fascinating La 
Donna del Lago, reflect credit on the 
management ; and we feel the more gra- 
tified in bearing this testimony, as the 
beginning of the season had appeared 
to us rather unpromising. Other no- 
velties are in preparation. An Opera 
Buffa, by Mercadante, is in rehearsal. 
Signor inal the composer of the 
establishment, whose talent is highly 
spoken of, is writing a new Opera; and 
La Medea, by Mayer, is stated to be 
intended for representation. —A_ little 
respite from Rossini will make us like 
him all the better when he appears 
again before us. 

“Oratorios.— These musical per- 
formances have been continued twice 
a-week, in regular succession, at Drury 
Lane during the whole of the past 
month, under the direction of Mr. 
Bochsa, whose exertions have been 
strenuous and praiseworthy, both in 
producing a very great variety of new 
inusic, mixed with older compositions 
of established merit, and in engaging 
nearly the whole of the first-rate vocal 
talent inthe metropolis, and appointing 
a complete and competent instrumental 
orchestra. Besides ‘* Cyrus in Baby- 
lon,” noticed in our account of last 
month, the principal pieces of extent 
were,— ** The Lady of the Lake”— 
Dr. Crotch’s Oratorio of “ Palestine” — 
“The Creation” — “ The Redemp- 
tion”—Mozart’s ** Requiem” —“ Acis 
and Galatea”— “ The Messiah ;’—and 
there were a number of classic compo- 
sitions, of minor extent, by a variety of 
great masters. As we have given our 
opinion of Rossini’s * Donna del 
Lago” in the preceding article, it is 
unnecessary to enter into a particular 
account of “ The Lady of the Lake,” 
as perforined at the Oratorios. ‘The 
English text of Sir W. Scott forced 
uader Rossini’s music, and the English 
singers, by whom the latter was exe- 
cuted, gave but a faint glimpse of the 
nature of the work. Proper emphasis 
andaccentuation were wanting. Some 
individuals, whom we will not name, 
caring litle for Rossint’s time, dragged 
on the notes ad libitum, made vratuitous 
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pauses, cadences, &Xc., as if they were 
singing English ballads, and altogether 
seemed quite out of their element. 
One lady, in particular, appeared quite 
abroad, and under constant suffering, 
from the correct time in the accompa- 
niments. The choruses, however, told, 
upon the whole, much better than at 
the King’s Theatre, because the singers 
were not only more numerous, but 
decidedly superior. Dr. Crotch’s * Pa- 
lestine ”? would be infinitely more inte- 
resting if it were only halfas long. Its 
duration wearies the ear and _ spirits. 
A selection from it would have been 
preferable at the Oratorios. It is a 
scientific, skilful, and meritorious com- 
position ; a mixture of old and modern 
style. ‘Two or three of the melodies 
are particularly good; but, upon the 
whole, the Oratorio ts not so much 
distinguished by novelty and sweetness 
of musical ideas, as by the richness of 
its harmony. Many of the harmonic 
combinations are of the first order, 





THE LATE MR. KEMBLE. 

“Tue late Mr. Kemble! ’—What 
words are these to write! Hath se de- 
parted from the great stage of life, in 
whom so many kind-hearted recollec- 
tions centred; who transported thou- 
sands from the dull scene of present rea- 
lity into the mighty past, and presented 
them with a living image of its gran- 
deurs? Hath the true representative of 
Roman greatness flitted away like a 
shadow? Are those lips, from which 
philosophic thought and _ venerable 
wisdom were so tenderly breathed, cold 
and silentin the grave? 
So fails, so languishes, decays, and dies, 
All that this world is proud of ; from their 

seats 

The stars of human glory are cast down ; 
Perish the roses and the flowers of kings, 
Princes, and emperors, and all the palms 
Of all the mighty! 


Mr. Kemble’s physical excellencies, 
no less than his defects, circumscribed, 
in some degree, the sphere of his act- 
ing. His figure was too august; his 
features were of too decided and ma- 
jestic a cast, to admit of that fluctua- 
ting expression which enabled Garrick 
to embody every variety of human na- 
ture, and almost every fantastic creation 
of luman wit. He chiefly excelled 
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others produce a grand and striking 
etlect ; the accompaniments possess the 
utmost variety, and some are peculiarly 
elegant. ‘The singers and orchestra 
exerted themselves laudably to do jus. 
tice to the composition. Among the 
numerous solo-players on various in- 
struments, the performances of Mir, 
Moscheles on the piano-forte created 
the greatest interest. His execution 
certally baffles all description: it is 
beyond what we conceived the piano- 
forte capable of, until we heard him 
the winter before last. His play, no 
doubt, will give a new impulse to 
our own artists. As a composer, too, 
we consider Mr. M. to hold an emi- 
nent rank. His ideas are as original, 
vivid, and tasteful, as his play. The 
Oratorios have invariably been crowd- 
ed at every performance, by audiences 
the most respectable; so that Mr. 
Bochsa is likely to be amply rewarded 
for his unremitting eflorts to satisfy the 
expectations of the musical public. 


THE DRAMA, 


where one single emotion or trait was 
to be clearly and strikingly developed, 
and failed comparatively in parts full of 
the ebbs and flows of emotion, or 
which were influenced by external 
things. He seemed ** King of crowned 
Passions ;’’? master of the contending 
elements of internal strife; or, if he 
‘ielded, it was only to some feeling in 
his own breast, which ** would not be 
constrained by mastery.” Tle seemed 
formed to bid defiance to fate and for- 
tune. How inimitably he pourtrayed 
the lofty pride of Coriolanus, the mild 
philosophy of Brutus, and the noble 
severity of Cato, it would be imperti- 
nent to describe ;—but in other and 
more fiery characters he was also at 
home, when the predominant feeling of 
these was strongly marked, and when 
it was begotten and acted perpetually 
on the bosom of its possessor. Thus, 
his Zanga was aon, and terrific; his 
Pierre was gay and commanding; and, 
even to the yery last, his Hotspur was 
full of surpassing spirit and energy. 
Although he did not succeed in repre- 
senting love in its youthful enthusiasm, 
or the full agony of its disappointment, 
no one could give so tenderly the re- 
miniscences of its long-ceased enjoy- 
ments, or brood with a gentler melan- 
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choly over its buried hopes. Still the 
emotions which he pourtrayed were 
either single or brought into harmony 
by the power of contemplation, or 
softened into it by silent Time. In the 
Stranger and Penruddock, he was 
far beyond rivalry; but he could 
scarcely have been more than judicious 
in Othello; and though transcendantly 
reat in some parts of Macbeth and 
lamlet, he never gave more than one 
aspect of those diversified and vacillat- 
ing characters. 

Although Mr. Kemble’s range was 
thus circumscribed, it is a mistake to 
suppose that within it he was less na- 
tural than other eminent tragedians. 
As faras the manner is comcerned—the 
frame-work, so to speak, of the heroic 
picture—no actor can be natural in the 
sense required by those who have a 
yious horror of dignity and grace. 
Fven if it were desirable, it would not 
be possible, within the narrow limits 
of the scene, to give the individual pe- 
culiarities of the persons; to trace out 
passion through all its long windings, 
and shew how it is manifested amidst 
the ordinary forms and usages of life. 
But the poet’s art consists in represent- 
ing the essentials of passion within this 
brief space; in epitomizing the feelings 
of years, and yet preserving their har- 
mony and proportion ; and in assorting 
them from those low and trivial cir- 
cumstances, which tend to fill up the 
scene without adding to its interest or 
its value. ‘The actor, therefore, can- 
not walk and speak as in actual life ;— 
and the only question is, whether the 
manner which he shall assume shall be 
grotesque and fantastical, or whether it 
shall be, in itself, beautiful and stately. 
It is no more in nature for an actor to 
give three taps on his breast, and toss 
his arms in the air, or to sink from a 
very high key to a whisper, than to 
look and move * as though some god 
had crept into his form and given him 
graceful action.” In those passages of 
intense feeling, in which the artist ob- 
tains his most decisive triumphs, all 
great actors are true to nature; nor 
was Mr. Kemble any mannerist here. 
Let his enemies assert, that his strug- 
gling grief in Cato; that his ‘ Liar and 
slave” in Macbeth; that his mode of 
accosting Henry Woodville in The 
Wheel of Fortune,—‘* You bear a 
strong resemblance to your mother!” 
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that his bewildered recognition of 
Floranthe in Octavian, were not natu- 
ral, if they can—and the tears and 
thrilling hearts of thousands shall an- 
swer them! Mr. Kemble was regarded 
by cavillers as a mere mannerist, only 
because his manner was the finest in 
the world. 

No actor ever more thoroughly un- 
derstood and relished his author than 
this incomparable artist. If he some- 
times lingered too long over passages, 
italways seemed that he dwelt on them 
from a fond admiration of their beau- 
ties. He appeared to have a peculiar 
relish for sense and wit, and, in his 
earlier days, is said to have played with 
fine discrimination in the comedies of 
Congreve and Sheridan. It has been 
well observed of him, that he always 
gave with singular felicity the reliefs 
and lighter traits of tragedy, and recon- 
ciled us even to Sir Giles Overreach 
and Richard. His personal demeanour 
shed a lustre on his profession. He 
made actors the ornament and delight 
of that elegant society from which 
they were aliens when his career began. 
The stage decorations and appropriate 
garniture of his art were rather created 
than improved by his taste and learned 
skill; and all the wonders of the scene 
started up, as if by magic, at his 
bidding. 

Mr. Kemble has for years retired 
from the scene, yet his death seems to 
make a new chasm among our objects 
of regard, and to eclipse the harmless 

aiety of the town. In his retirement, 
his mind, doubtless, reposed on the 
scenic grandeurs which he no longer 
realized, and which were yet living in 
the hearts of his admirers. Thus the 
——— between the public and their 
old benefactor never ceased till it was 
chilled by the great destroyer. ‘These 
images of greatness are now dimmed 
and saddened by funereal gloom ; and, 
instead of dwelling on their permanence 
and majesty, we are compelled to feel 
that they are but shadows! 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


The manager of this establishment 
will be able to boast of few novelties at 
the end of the season, except the 
ereatest of theatrical ones—rare com- 
binations of talent in the same 
pieces, anda succession of splendid and 
crowded houses. It is very hard on us 
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to be so entirely deprived of all materials 
of our art; but, in despite of ourselves, 
we must say to Mr, Elliston—Go on 
and prosper ! 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Miss Mitford’s Tragedy.—This 1s a 
noble and extraordinary work. Its 
author has been for some time known 
to the literary world, as a lady of elegant 
and accomplished mind and of graceful 
fancy ; but her poems do not give the 
slightest indication of that genius which 
is developed in her ‘‘ Julian.”? Noone 
would, we think, recognise this as a 
woman’s play, except by the delicacy 
and tenderness of young Alphonso’s 
character, which forms a delightful 
relief to its sterner passions and sorrows. 
Itis, in all its parts, essentially drama- 
tic; its characters are boldly and de- 
cidedly drawn ; its action passes and 
lives in present vividness before us; its 
poetry is inspired by its passion, and 
elevates and softens its expression, 
without retarding the progress of the 
scene. It has defects undoubtedly ; 
but none which detract from the won- 
der which so great an exhibition of 
pure dramatic power is calculated to 
awaken. 

The story, which has the disadvan- 
tage of being entirely fictitious, has its 
scene in Sicily. The late monarch has 
died in the flower of his age, and left 
his son, of tender years, to the care of 
his brother the Duke of Melphi and 
his nephew Prince Julian. The kingly 
orphan, who is a child of pensive and 
aflectionate disposition, has indulged 
his grief at his country villa since the 
death of his father. The Duke of Mel- 
phi, his uncle, a nobleman of amiable 
qualities, which are obscured only by 
his intense desire to reign, sets out to 
conduct him to Messina, there to be 
invested with the symbols of power. 
His cousin Julian waits his return with 
extreme impatience, and, at last, sets out 
to meet him. Annabel, Julian’s beauti- 
ful wife, is astonished to find her hus- 
band return in a state of horror and 
distraction, and accompanied by a 
stranger page, who attends him with 
duteous care. At the opening of the 
play, Julian is severed lying asleep 
ow a couch, having fallen, after eight 
days’ delirium, into disturbed slumber, 
and Annabel is watching over him. In 
her cautions to the page to be silent, 
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and in the first affectionate conversa- 
tion which she holds with the poor 
sufferer on his waking, use has been 
made of the affecting commencement 
of the Orestes, where Electra is bend- 
ing over her distracted brother, and joy- 
fully performing the most menial oflices 
of love. The entire scene which fol- 
lows, and which occupies the whole of 
the first act, is admirably wrought.— 
Julian, at first, believes that he is 
waking only from a horrid dream ; but 
on seeing Alphonso, knows that the 
dreadful Shacy se which haunts him is 
real, and exclaims,—‘* Lay me down, 
that 1 may die!” After many struggles, 
he tells the melancholy tale,—that in a 
deep glen he heard the cry of one in 
anguish, and hastened to his succour 
—that he saw young Alphonso sinking 
beneath the sword held over him by 
one who averted his face, as if he dared 
not look on his victim—that he plung- 
ed the sword into the assassin’s side, 
and in the moment when he fell recog- 
nised his father! Hints are given that 
the duke may yet live: Julian seizes 
them with eager and passionate hope ; 
a moment of terrible suspense ensues 
—and news is brought that Melphi 
lives. Julian sinks on his knees, over- 
»owered with joy, and the scene closes. 
tn the second act, Melphi, who has 
revived after Julian’s hasty departure, 
makes his appearance in the city, and 
assumes the title of king, on the sup- 
position that Alphonso, who stood be- 
tween him and the accomplishment 
of his dearest wishes, is no more. 
DD’ Alba, a scornful observer of man- 
kind, whose suspicious nature is ex- 
cited by his disappointed love for the 
lady Annabel, insinuates doubts re- 
specting the truth of Melphi’s rw 
but is silenced by the high and kingly 
manner of the new sovereign. The 
duke’s eye wanders about the circle of 
lords in fearful search of hisson, whom 
he summons to his presence, and an 
interview takes place between them. 
Melphi now tries to inspire Julian with 
the ambition by which he is himself 
impelled, and, finding the attempt hope- 
less, endeavours alternately to awe and 
to soften him into an acquiescence with 
his plans; but the prince, though al- 
most distracted by the misery of the 
dilemma in which he is placed, reso- 
lutely declares his intention to support 


the rightful claims of Alphonso. The 
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whole of this scene is uncominonly 
spirited and eflective : Melphi’s pride 
and joy in the regality he is about to 
assume are admirably contrasted with 
the virtuous resistance and filial agony 
of Julian. Melphi, by the command- 
ing energy of his character, silences the 
scruples of the Barons, and proceeds, in 
spite of the sneers of D’ Alba, to assume 
the crown in the great cathedral, at the 
foot of the old statue of the founder of 
his race. Just.as his wishes are about 
to be completed, Julian rushes in with 
the young King, and passionately ap- 
peals to those who knew the late sove- 
reign, whether he has not the very 
lineaments of his father. ‘The identity 
is recognised; Melphi is charged by 
D’Alba with treason and intended 
murder, and Julian is appealed to as a 
witness of the scene in the pass of the 
Albano mountains. The son, how- 
ever, refuses to fulfil the desire of his 
father’s enemies, and accuses himself 
of being a party to the imputed treason. 
Both of them are now banished, ex- 
communicated outlaws and fugitives ; 
agitation and sorrow cause the wound 
of Melphi to burst forth again, and he 
dies in the highway, soothed only by 
Julian and the boyish King, who would 
relieve his dying miseries. While the 
prince is ministering to his father, news 
is brought that D’Alba has conveyed 
the Lady Annabel to a lone tower, 
having y Hewes her from her home, 
under pretence of conveying her to her 
husband ; which rouses him from the 
stupor of his grief, and he rushes off, 
if possible, to preserve her honour. 
Meanwhile, D’Alba threatens his fair 
captive that unless she will forsake her 
husband, now under the church’s ban, 
and wed him, he will accomplish his 
death; but she steadfastly refuses, al- 
though she sees none to help her. 
Julian now scales the tower where she 
is confined, and rushes to her arms ;— 
but his steps are tracked, the fortress is 
saitomalied, and no hope of succour 
remains. Thus encompassed, he de- 
termines to kill her in order to save her 
from the worst disgrace and agony— 
and breaks his design to her so tenderly 
and soothingly, as almost to charm 
away the bitterness of such a fate. ‘This 
horror is, however, saved him; for 
after she has expressed her readiness to 
die, and only implored him to survive 
her, the soldiers rush in to seize him, 
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she throws hersclf before him, receives 
the blow aimed at his heart, and falls 
dead. Julian kills the soldiers, and, 
hearing D’Alba coming with a sort of 
frenzied passion for justice, flings his 
cloak over the body, and envelopes 
himself in the garb of one of the men 
whom he has slain. D’Alba enters, 
full of rapturous anticipation of his 
meeting with Annabel, whom he is 
equivocally told is ‘at rest,” when 
Julian tears away the cloak and disco- 
vers her body. D’Alba is appalled at 
this sad spectacle ; Alphonso and his 
guards arrive and seize him; and 
Julian’s heart breaks, and he dies, 
leaving Alphonso ‘ alone in the 
world.” 

Such is the story of “ Julian ;”’ and 
the faults of the he are those which 
appear on the recital. There are great 
improbabilities in its frame-work, and 
these are not very artificially smoothed 
away by the fi of the scenes. It 
has been called melo-dramatic ; and 
perhaps justly, in reference to the mere 
developement of the plot, in which 
effect rather than coherence has been 
obviously sought. But in the more 
essential part of the work, in the pas- 
sions, which are its essence, this cen- 
sure is very far from applying ; for these 
are all finely developed, and discrimi- 
nated with the most exquisite skill. 
There is something very original in the 
character of Julian, although it is so 
touching and so gentle; a certain 
dreamy and meditative softness, a dis- 
sosition formed for filial and conjugal 
loss which engage more than common 
sympathy for his strange and terrible 
sufferings. ‘The towering Melphi stands 
boldly from the canvass, redeemed from 
detestation by the regality of his spirit ; 
and 1)’Alba is far removed from the 
class of ordinary villains. Born “ strong 
in scorn, the wise man’s passion,” he 
has been awakened into other feelings 
by the charms of Annabel, and his 
disappointment adds bitterness to his 
hatred of the world; yet his love, all 
reckless in the means which it would 
use, is still intense and devoted enough 
to render him an object of pity. Al- 
phonso is formed in the mould of those 
children whom the old dramatists have 
drawn, though of softer mould ; and 
Annabel is most delicately pourtrayed. 
The diction of the play is uncommonly 
nervous, yet scarcely ever borders on 
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the extravagance so characteristic of 
modern tragedies. Who would believe 
that the following reply of Melphi to 
Julian, when he asks what the little 
word “© a king” would do for him, was 
written by a woman ?— 


“* That little word! why that is fame’ 
And power and glory! That shall fill the 
world, 
Lend a whole age its name, and float along 
The stream of time with such a buoyancy, 
As shall endure when palaces and tombs 
Are swept away like dust. That little word! 
Beshrew thy womanish heart that cannot 
feel 
Its spell—Hark! hark! the guns! I feel 
it now— 
1 am proclaim’d—Hark! King Rugicro! 
Dost hear the bells, the shouts? Oh tis 
a proud 
And glorious feeling thus at once to live 
Within a thousand bounding hearts, to 


hear 
The strong out-gushing of that present 
fame 


For whose uncertain dim futurity 
Men toil and slay and die.” 


When Annabel describes to Julian 
the horrors of the night she has passed 
in the tower, she gives in two lines 
three of the grandest images which we 
can remember among the personifica- 
tions of poetry :-— 


—** the forms 
Of wilded thoughts that wander’d through 
my brain, 
Bright chattering Madness, and sedate De- 
spar, 
And Fear the great unreal.” 


There is not a moment's lagging in 
the progress of the scenes. The first 
act, which introduces the necessary 
explanations, is in itself one of the 
most beautiful, perhaps the most finish- 
ed, portions of the tragedy. Here the 
anxious love of Annabel and the affec- 
tionate gratitude of Alphonso inter- 
sperse touches of the truest pathos ; 
while the manner in which the dread- 
ful picture of what has been, gradually 
grows clearer to the mind of Julian, is 
exceedingly original and striking. The 
second act is occupied entirely by the 
meeting between Melphi and the 
nobles, and his subsequent interview 
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with Julian, both of which seem to live 
before the mind even of a reader. In 
the third act are the interrupted co- 
ronation—the whole turn of fortunes 
—and the sentence on the Melphi: in 
which the grand address of the Duke 
at the statue, Julian’s refusals to an- 
swer, and his defiances to his foes, and 
D’Alba’s caustic sneers blended with 
his passionate exclamations on Anna- 
bel’s beauty, are in a high degree poe- 
tical and dramatic. The fourth act 
contains the bold — of Mel. 
phi’s death in the highway, which 
might be too dreadful were it not soft- 
ened down and alleviated by the ten- 
derness of Julian, and the sweet pity of 
the young King, who comes like a mi- 
nistering angel. All the earlier part of 
the fifth act is full of pathos, where 
Julian endeavours to reconcile Annabel 
tothe fatewhich he dares notannounce ; 
and her death by an act of sel{-devotion, 
comes as a timed relief from the antici- 
pated horror of the sacrifice. The 
incident of veiling the body, though 
censured as melo-dramatic, is taken 
from the Electra of Sophocles, where 
Clytemnestra is veiled by Orestes after 
death, in order to appal A%gisthus be- 
fore he is slain. It is unquestionably 
one of the most mea effects in 
modern tragedy. 

There is great scope for the actors in 
all the parts of the play, which contains 
three principal characters. Julian, the 
most varied and difficult of these, was 
played by Mr. Macready in a style of 
surpassing excellence, and must in 
future rank among the best of his cha- 
racters. The other performers exerted 
themselves with zeal. How delicately 
and tenderly Miss Foote played the part 
of Alphonso, it is needless to say to all 
‘who have ever seen her act, and who 
have read the tragedy. Had the play 
been sustained by three such actors in 
the chief parts as Macready, Charles 
Kemble, and Young, its success must 
have been of the most splendid order. 
Under great disadvantages it was de- 
cidedly successful ; and, in spite of the 
improbability of the plot, will remain 
as an extraordinary ctlort of female 
genius. 
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Cambridge, Feb.28.—Members’ Prizes. 
The subjects for the present year are, for 
the Senior Bachelors : Quenam sunt Ec- 
clesie Legilus stabilite Beneficia, et quad 
Ratione maximé promovenda? Middle 
Bachelors : Qui Fructus Historie Ecclesi- 
astice Studiosts percipiendi sunt ? 

Porson Prize.—The passage fixed 
upon for the present year is: Shaks- 
peare, Henry VIII, Act V. Scene VL. ; 
beginning with, ‘* This Royal Infant,” 
&c.; and ending with, ** And so stand 
fied.” The metre to be tragicum iam- 
bicum trimetrum acatalecticum. 

The Chancellor’s two gold medals for 
the best classical scholars among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, are ad- 
judged to Mr. Frederick Field of Trinity 
college, and Mr. Thomas Crick, of St. 
John’s college, whose merits were de- 
clared by the examiners to be equal. 

London Medical Society.—The  Fif- 
teenth Anniversary of the Medical Socie- 
ty of London, was held last month at the 
London Coffee-house, Dr. Uwins in the 
chair. Mr. Grainger delivered the annual 
oration, which was on ‘* Injuries of the 
head, particularly concussions of the 
brain.” In the first part of the inquiry 
Mr. G. dwelt particularly on the mischief 
likely to arise, on the one hand, from 
empirically pursuing the practice of de- 
pletion in all cases of cerebral disturb- 
ance; and, on the other, from too timid 
an employment of the lancet in those 
states and circumstances which actu- 
ally demand a copious abstraction of 
blood. In adverting to the question of 
materialism, the orator expressed his be- 
lief that the organic hypothesis of vital 
causation is unstable in its foundation, 
and highly unreasonable in its assump- 
tions. He contended strenuously for the 
presence of an immaterial principle ; and 
maintained that this is a doctrine which 
even Physiology teaches and Pathology 
approves ; several circumstances of meu- 
tal manifestation in conjunction with dis- 
ordered conditions of the cerebral mass 
being totally at variance with those views 
of life which consider the organized body 
to be the primum molile and actual es- 
sence of intellectual and moral being. A 
number of new members were proposed 
for admission. 

Monument to Burns.—The monument 
erecting to the memory of Burns at the 
place of his birth, is now well forward. 
The building consists of a three-sided 
rustic basement, supporting a circular 
peristyle of the Corinthian order, sur- 
mounted by a cupola, the decorations of 
which are of a peculiar character, and ia 


strict accordance with the purest speci- 
mens of the Grecian art. The substruc- 
ture is very massive, and forms an ap- 
propriate basement, the monument being 
so placed that cach side is respectively 
opposite to one of the three great divi- 
sions of Ayrshire. Although not exactly 
on the spot on which the poet was born, 
the monument is at no great distance. It 
is raised in alloway Croft, on one of 
“the banks and braes of Doon,’’ and 
forms one of the corners of a right angle 
with the auld and new brigs, which stretch 
their arms over the Doon at one span, 
and which stand apart from each other 
only about one hundred paces. The public 
road passes close by it, and on the oppo- 
site side of the road stands Alloway Kirk. 
The cottage is seen at a short distance. 

Experiments on the Comlinations of Alco- 
hol with Oil of Turpentine. —1, One hun- 
dred parts, in voluine, of volatile oil of tur- 
pentine, and 20 parts of alcohol, mingled 
together, are not separable by repose, 
but form a homogeneous body. This 
effect is produced by a solution of the al- 
cohol in the oil: for 1 part of alcohol 
cannot dissolve 5 parts of oil. 2. The 
above mixture, long and repeatedly agi- 
tated with water, was reduced to 108. 
The water thus deprived the oil of 12 
parts of alcohol, and the oil retained 8, 
notwithstanding the long agitation which 
it experienced with the water. Oil of 
turpentine may therefore contain 1-12th 
of its volume of alcohol, without our 
being able to perceive it, if it be not by 
the specific gravity, which is a little di- 
minished. However, if we repeat the lo- 
tions several times, we succeed eventually 
in removing all the alcohol from the oil. 
The mixture or combination of 100 parts 
of oil of turpentine and of 20 parts of 
alcohol does not become turbid by water; 
but when it is put over water, and slightly 
agitated, 1 portion of the alcohol is seen 
to separate, and to form, in uniting to 
the water, very perceptible s/ria.—Jour- 
nal of Arts and Sciences. 

Edinturgh Wernerian Society—At a 
late meeting, a very able essay on diffe- 
rent modes of applying the power of the 
steam-engine towards impelling vessels 
through the water, was read. The ad- 
vantages, the different construction, and 
the application of the paddle or wheel, to 
this purpose, were detailed at considera- 
ble‘length ; and were followed by state- 
ments of several other ingenious contri- 
vances: such as a spiral worm working 
in a cylinder, which revolves the water 
at the bow, and expels it at the stern ; 
a series of horizontal pumps, &c. &c.— 
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Professor Jamieson read an article on the 
natural ferocity of beasts of prey ; com- 
bating the notion that the same species of 
animal was naturally more savage in one 
part of the world than in another; and 
attributing the apparent difference to the 
knowledge which the animals may have 
obtained by experience of the power of 
man. He gave several instances in cor- 
roboration of the position; stating, that 
the authors who have affirmed the con- 
trary have drawn their facts from the 
habits of those animals which have exist- 
ed in the neighbourhood of civilized hu- 
man beings ; and have thus, apparently, 
assumed the effect of locality as an ori- 
ginal difference of disposition.—The horn 
of a rhinoceros found in Scotland was 
produced; it was rather more than two 
feet in length, slightly curved, of very 
great weight, and of large circumference 
at the base. It was a very interesting 
subject for reflection, as well as an object 
of admiration.—A stuffed specimen, and 
a skeleton of the Dugong, were also 
produced to the Society. This animal is 
of the whale tribe, inhabiting the seas 
about Java. It wants the blow-hole of 
the whale. The anterior part of the ske- 
leton has much resemblance to that of 
quadrupeds, The head exhibited many pe- 
culiarities, amongst which the teeth were 
the most remarkable; besides incisores 
and molares, there was an intermediate 
range, distant from the others, of what 
might be called canine, were they not too 
numerous to make that designation cor- 
rect; there were three of them on each 
side of the jaw; they are supposed to dis- 
charge the first functions of the molares, 
that is, of dividing previous to grind- 
ing. The molares were round anil pos- 
sessed distinctive characteristics of ani- 
mals not carnivorous, The present speci- 
men might be about three feet and a half 
long. This animal has large mammie in 
the anterior part of the body. It fre- 
quently raises itself out of the water; 
and its round face, together with the 
mamme, have given rise to the fable of 
the mermaid. 

Rock Crystal. — Spallanzani remarks, 
that the beautiful rock crystals in the 
cavities of the Carrara marble, continue 
still to form, and from a pure acid fluid, 
Ripetti, in his tract Sopra Alpe Apuana 
et Marmi di Carrara, 1411, adduces some 
new observations in favour of this opi- 
nion, and says that on opening a drusy ca- 
vity, there was found one pouud and a half 
of the above fluid, and among the solid 
crystals, a soft mass the size of a fist, 
which hardened on exposure to the air 
into the character of chalcedony. The 


opal of Hungary is said to be sometimes 
found in a soft state. 

Ormithology.—During the first week in 
February, several specimens of that rare 
and beautiful bird the Hawfinch ( Fringill, 
coccothraustes of Temminck) were ob- 
served feeding upon the berries of a yew 
tree in the garden of the Rev. Robert 
Forby, of Fincham, four of which were 
shot by Mr. Hailsham, and presented by 
him to Mr. J. Scales, of Beachamwell, 
whose collection has of late received some 
rare and valuable acquisitions, amongst 
which are a fine pair of that rare species 
of duck, the white-eyed or white-winged 
Pochard (Anas leucophthalmos of Tem.), 
and also a fine male specimen of the Gad- 
wall (Anas strepera of Linnxus).—In ad- 
dition to the above varieties, a female 
specimen of the Cirl Bunting, (Fm/eriza 
cirlus of Montague,) hitherto found only 
in Devonshire, has been lately shot, and 
is preserved in the splendid collection of 
the Rev. Robert Hamond, in Norfolk. 

Cicero de Republicaa—M. Angelo Mai's 
discovery, in the Vatican, of Cicero’s De 
Republica, has appeared in London, in 
evo. pp. 349, and is a great treasure to all 
lovers of the classics. 

Sugar-Cane Juice-—M,. Vauquelin re- 
ceived some bottles from Martinique, 
containing the juice of the sugar-cane, it 
having been subjected to M. Appert’s pro- 
cess for its preservation. In most of the 
bottles, however, a species of semi-trans- 
parent gum had been formed, which when 
separated by alcohol purified and dried, 
became white, opaque, and of a slightly 
sweet taste. This substance was very so- 
luble in water, but formed a milky solu- 
tion: it puffed up when heated, carbo- 
nized, and emitted a smell like that of 
sugar or gum. It appeared nevertheless 
to contain a small portion of animal mat- 
ter. By treatment with sulphuric acid, it 
did not yield sugar; by nitric acid, it 
was converted into oxalic acid, and a yel- 
low bitter matter, but no mucic acid was 
formed. When burnt, it left about 5}, of 
ash, consisting of phosphate of lime, iron 
and silica. M. Vauquelin concludes that 
this substance was formed from the su- 
gar, and did not previously exist in it. 
Ann, de Chim. xx. 93. 

The Aralic Numerals.—The numerals 
or digits in common use, and usually 
named Arabic, have been by the Arabians 
themselves called Indian, and their in- 
vention attributed to that ingenious peo- 
ple ; but from the absence of any figures 
sufficiently resembling them, either in 
the sculpture or in the ancient literature 
of those parts of India with which Europe 
has become acquainted, it may well be 
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doubted whether they have not been 
falsely attributed to that country, and 
whether another origin must not still be 
sought for. Their first use in Europe ap- 
pears to have been about the tenth cen- 
tury, When they were brought into Spain 
by the Mvors or Saracens, whose con- 
quest of that country was accompanied 
by the introduction of many of those arts 
and sciences of which the East was then 
both the nursery and the seat. It has 
been asserted that they were carried into 
France by Gerbert, who was afterwards 
Pope Silvester II. and who died in the 
year 1003; and that they were known in 
England about the middle of the eleventh 
century. The earliest appearances of 
them here are the figures 975 over a gate- 
way at Worcester; 1011 on the north 
front of Rumsey church, Hants ; 1016, 
with a roman M for the thousand, atWid- 
gell Hall, near Buntingford, Herts, 1090 ; 
at Colchester; and 1133, having also a 
roman M for the thousand, on a chimney= 
piece at Helmdon, Northamptonshire. 
To the antiquity of these dates several 
objections have been urged, and the fact 
of their all being Arabic numerals has 
been disputed: it is asserted that the 
Worcester date consists of the Roman 
numerals MXV; that at Widgell Hallhas 
no Arabic figures in it, the first being 
confessedly an M, and the others are 
O1G, being the initials of some name ; 
that the Colchester date should be read 
1490, and the Helmdon date, 1233. Even 
allowing that these dates are really what 
they have been asserted to be, still they 
alone cannot be considered as of sufficient 
authority to fix the use of these numerals 
at so early a period as the tenth century ; 
more particularly as the first use of them 
in any manuscript occurs in some copies 
of the Treatise ou Arithmetic of Johannes 
de Sacro Bosco, who died about the year 
1256 ; and it is scarcely possible that 
workmen should have made use of these 
figures so long before they appear in the 
writings of the learned. It is therefore 
conceived, that we cannot safely fix the 
first use of the Arabic numerals in this 
country at a much earlier period than 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
In attempting to account for the forms 
of these figures it is necessary to assume 
two hypotheses: Ist, that the voundncss 
of letters or figures proceeds from rapidity 
in writing; and of this any person may 
receive convincing proof by turning to 
the fac-similes of the charters and public 
documents of our different monarchs, as 
published by the Commissioners of Public 
Records ; in these the gradual change of 
a pointed and close character, into one 
round and diffuse, is very strongly exem- 
VOL. 1X. NO. XXVIII. 


plified. 2ndly, that while the Romans 
made every figure representing unity per- 
pendicular, as I, Il, Xc., the inventors of 
the Arabic cigits varied from this, by 
making unity both perpendicular, as in 
1 1, and horizontal, as in = 2, and = 3, 
and all higher compounds in both = or 
either of those modes. In examining 
cach figure, 1 requires po farther obser- 
vations than what have been already 
made. 2 was formedby =, which written 
quickly became Z, and by the rounding 
attendant on hurry in writing beeame 
changed into 2. 3 in like manner was 
formed =, which by rapid writing became 
3, and ultimately 5, still presenting 
three distinct points to the left. 4 was 
originally two perpendicular 1) and two 
horizontal lines =, forming a square C], 
which to write quickly is most naturally 
done by taking the two opposite angles at 
one stroke each, thus oO. as every one at 
all conversant with geometrical problems 
is wellaware of; these by careless writing 
soon crossed each other 77 and made our 


— 


present 4. 5 is formed from = 3; by 
adding a perpendicular on the left and 
another on the right, the figure & is form- 
ed, from which the change into 5 is evi- 
dent. 6 may be formed from & 5, by 
adding one perpendicular line on the left 

, or it may be[_]4 with two lines angle- 
wise at the top |, and & easily rounds 
into6. 7 may have been a perpendicular 
1, which with a straight line forming a 
right angle becomes “]. As, however, the 
reason for the formation of this digit 
does not appear so evident as in the other 
cases, it may not be improbable but that 
recourse was had to the Greeks, who re- 
presented their 7 by ¢ or 2 (zeta), as the 
resemblance of the first to the present 
figure is very striking. 8 appears obvi- 
ously to have been formed by two ["] 4’s, 
placed one above the other Bh, which be- 
came rounded into 8. 9 may have been 
a[_], which bya line on the right becomes 
, and finally 9; for the formation of 
this digit we may, however, as well as in 
the 7, advantageously have recourse to 
the Greeks, whose 9 was 9 (theta.) A 
circle O was probably adopted to express 
nothing, as having no sides sufficiently 
defined to represent any number accord- 
ing to the rules we have ventured to 
lay down for the formation of the Arabic 
numeral or digits. 

Congelation of Mercury.—M. Gay-Lus- 
sac states, in a memoir on the cold pro- 
duced by the evaporation of fluids, that 
he has readily,frozen mercury, by sur- 
rounding it with a frigorific mixture of 
ice and salt, in the apparatus in which 
aqueous vapour ig produced and absorbed 
by the process of Mr. Leslie; and he has 
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no doubt that, with analogous means and the State of Poetry and Literature in 
very vapourable liquids, a degree of cold Italy, under the political domination of 
might be produced below that produced the Spaniards, and the literary influence 
by mixtures. Ann, de Chim. of the era of Louis the Mth; the Insti- 
* Seu ntific Foyage.—Captain Sabine, it tution of the Arcadia ; Metastasio; and 
is stated, is on the eve of a voyage to the Poetry of Italy to the present day, 
Spitzbergen, to continue the observations These twelve lectures are to be delivered 
for determining the true figure of the in Italian; and when we call to mind the 
earth. Capt. S. has just returned from talents and literary acquirements of the 
the coast of Africa. lecturer, we cannot but anticipate a high 
Royal Society of Music.—The first elec- enjoyment to those who are able to follow 
tions on the foundation of this new and his acute investigations and brilliant ex- 
promising socicty have taken place. positions. The list of subscribers already 
Twenty pupils of both sexes have been contains many most distinguished names 
chosen. for rank and literary fame in Britain.— 
Royal Institution.—Dr. Roget has com- Lit. Gazette. 
menced his lectures at the Royal Institu- Chapeau de Paille—Rubens’ famous 
tion, on comparative physiology. Chapeau de Paille is at present exhibited 
Italtan Literature-—The lovers of Italian in Bond-street. It seems to be in the 
literature will shortly have a treat of no hands of a dealer, Mr. Smith. It merits 
common occurrence in their power; we all the praise it has received from ama- 
allude to a series of twelve weekly Lec-  teurs. 
tures, commencing on the 10th of April, Antique Medal.—A very ancient silver 
by Mr. Foscolo, of which a prospectus is medal was lately found, at Port, Mont- 
now before us. The subjects embrace rose. The medal appears to be struck in 
every topic of value to the Italian scholar. commemoration of Henry the First of 
—'The Origin and Object of Poetry ; the England, and is somewhat broader, but 
Origin, Progress, Vicissitudes, and pre- much thinner, than our shilling. On the 
sent State of the Italian Language; obverse side is a miniature figure of 
Italian Literature, from 1200 to 1300; Henry, standing, with the crown on his 
Dante; Petrarch, Boccaccio, and their head, a shield on his left arm, and a 
contemporaries ; the Literary History of sword in his right hand; around which 
Italy, trom that period to the death of can be decyphered the words—** Henri- 
Lorenzo de’ Medici; the Age of Leo X. cus I. Rex. Obiit 1 Dece. 1135.’ On the 
&c.; the Genius and Works of Ariosto transverse side is the national armorial 
and the other romantic poets; Tasso, bearing of England, surmounted by the 
and his contemporaries ; the changes crown; and the words, ‘* Rayned 35 
effected by the Jesuits in the Literary years; bvryed at Reading’’ are pretty 
Character of that and the following ages; — distinct. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE, ture is placed at a fixed distance from the 

Two French artists, MM. Bouton and spectator, and is lighted from the sides 
Daguerre, have invented a new method as well as from above, while it is so 
of exhibiting scenes of painting, differing contrived that the eye of the spectator 
from the panorama, in that two separate shall be kept upon the picture, and pass 
objects are exhibited at the same time. over the space between without notice. 
It is called the Diorama, and the idea is By this means the illusion is almost per- 
borrowed from the panorama. The scene fect, and the looker-on can scarcely ima- 
is the interior of some grand building, or gine himself otherwise than looking at 
the view of a beautiful valley, which the nature from a window. The manage- 
observer sees from only one point of ment of the light displays great judg- 
view. The spectator mounts a staircase, ment, and upon that the deception, in a 
lighted by a single lamp, to render con- great measure, depends. 
trast more striking. He then enters a The indefatigable M. Biagioli has un- 
handsome room, and before him is a win-  dertaken to publish a new edition of the 
dow looking into the interior of a church. Decameron of Boccaccio, following faith- 
That at present exhibiting, is the chapel fully the text of Monelli, and to give also 
of the Trinity, at Canterbury. The room tables of the most essential variations in 
then turns on a pivot, and the spectator eight different editions of that work. 
is surprised at seeing before him the val- M. Jomard has given a second notice 
ley of Sornen, in Switzerland. The pic- on the second journey of M, Caillaud, 
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Nubia and Sennaar, at a sittingof the Geo- 
graphical Society, lately held at Paris. 
M. Caillaud left Marseilles, on his second 
journey, on the 9th of September, 1619, 
together with M. Letorgee. M. Caillaud 
visited all the known places, and traced 
the Nile up to the 10th degree of lati- 
tude. The course of that river had been 
well defined to the 22d degree, as far as 
QOuadi Halfa, where the second cataract 
is met with, mounting from the sea, 
During the last four years, several French 
and English travellers have reached this 
place, and it was from thence that M. 
Caillaud determined to set out on his dis- 
coveries. He proceeded with the forces 
of Mohammed Aly, that were going into 
Nubia to reduce it to submission. He 
left Daraon in November 1820, and ar- 
rived at Dangolah on the 5th of January. 
On the 6th of February he reached Bar- 
kal, in Chaguy, where he found a num- 
ber of ruins, and shewed that the name 
of Merawe had made many believe that 
the capital of Ethiopia was situated there, 
which he has shewn to be erroneous. He 
accompanied Prince Isma¢l, under the 
character of a mineralogist, to search for 
gold mines, into the country of Barbar, 
and reached Chendy before the army. 
After observing the geographical position 
of the confluence of the Atbara, he reach- 
ed Assour in the 17th degree of latitude, 
where he discovered considerable ruins, 
the position of which seemed to agree 
with that of the ancient Meroé. Con- 
tinuing his route to the south he saw the 
mouth of the Bahr-el-Abyad, or White 
Nile, in the Bahr-el-Azraq, or Blue 
river, between the L5th and 16th degrees 
of latitude. The first of these rivers is 
the mostconsiderable. It flowed from the 
west, and every thing seemed to announce 
that it had its source among the moun- 
tains of the Moon, agreeably to the an- 
cient accounts, and those of the Arabs 
and inhabitants of the country. Browne 
met with the same report of its course at 
Darfour, in 1796, as well as Maillet, at 
the commencement of the 18th century, 
and other travellers. M. Caillaud’s ac- 
counts seem to be unfavourable to the 
supposition of the Nile receiving its 
waters from the Niger. After having 
seen the ruins of Soba, the confluence of 
Rahad (the ancient Astosaba), that of the 
Dender, Sennaar, the course of the 
Gologo, the country of Fazoéle, the Ja- 
bousse, and the Toumat, other branches 
of the Nile, M. Caillaud reached Singué 
in February 1822, a country situated be- 
tween two branches of the river, and in- 
habited by Mussulmen, although he found 
idolaters in the kingdom of Bertat, 50 
leagues farther northward. At Singué, 





Prince Ismael halted, and the journey 
terminated. A fatal malady committed 
dreadful ravages in the Mahomedan 
army. Eight Europeans had already 
died, and mountains and impracticable 
forests were before them. The inhabit- 
ants of the country opposed every obsta- 
cle to proceeding. They were 500 lea- 
gues from Egypt, and the naval part of 
the expedition had 50 leagues of cataract 
to overcome, These things made Ismacl 
Pacha renounce the project of extending 
his arms westward, and following the 
course of the White River, M. Caillaud 
now found himself as far fram Meroé as 
Meroé is from Egypt. No European had 
before travelled on that side so near to 
the equator. Browne halted at 16° 10" 
and Bruce at the 11%. Having good in- 
struments, M. Caillaud frequently took 
the height of the pole and the longitude ; 
he observed the variations of the needle, 
the nature of the soil, the climate, and 
temperature. Following the Nile, step 
by step, he determined its various cata- 
racts, and among others, that in the 
country of Chaguy, which is a succession 
of cascades of 45 leagues in extent; he 
observed the mountains, animals, and 
vegetable productions of the different re- 
gions through which he passed. He also 
noticed minutely the monuments of an- 
tiquity, situated near the second cataract, 
between Chandy and Gerry; those of 
Naka and Soba, with their measurements. 
—MM. Caillaud and Letorgee have thus 
made a great addition to our knowledge 
of the eastern regions, so remotely si- 
tuated and imperfectly laid down. The 
details are expected with deep interest. 

The Academy of Medicine in Paris, de- 
partment of surgery, has given as a prize 
subject, ** To determine by observation, 
experience, and reason, what is the pre- 
ferable mode in the treatment of wounds 
penetrating the breast.”” The treatise to 
be written in Latin or French, before the 
Ist of June, 1824. The prize is a gold 
medal of the value of 1000 francs. 

The Stone.-—M. Regnauld, an able phy- 
sician at Grenoble, well known for his 
success in many difficult cases, has just 
invented an instrument by which the ope- 
ration for the stone may be completed in 
two minutes. Several experiments have 
confirmed this astonishing fact. 

M. Prudhon, a member of the Institute, 
and one of the most distinguished French 
painters, died last month at Paris. 

Antiquities. —The spirit of criticism 
and analysis with which the antiquities of 
Egypt are now investigated, daily con- 
ducts to the same goal men of letters who 
follow the most different routes. Thus 
M. Champollion, jun. who applies with so 
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much success to the investigation of the 
ancient writing of Egypt, and M. Le- 
honne, who endeavours to explain the 
Greek and Latin inscriptions found in 
that country, have both arrived at the 
same results; for the discovery of the 
phonetic hieroglyphics, which we owe to 
the former, has only confirmed, with re- 
gard tothe date of productions of Egyptian 
art, the conclusions which the latter had 
drawn two vears ago from the inscriptions 
engraved on the facade of certain tem- 
ples, and which M. Champollion discovers 
by the designs of the bas-reliefs of the 
great portico of Esné,—that the Zodiac 
of that temple was carved under the reign 
of the Emperor Claudius, M. Lehonne 
proves, from Greek inscriptions discover- 
ed inthe temple of Esné, that the Zodiac 
sculptured on ‘the ceiling of the pronaos 


of that edifice, was made in the reign of 


Antoninus. Now this Zodiac, as well as 
that of the great temple, begins with the 
sign of the Virgin, and the date of it had 
been also fixed at three thousand yeers be- 
fore the Christian era. ‘The temple itself, 
the erection of which was assigned to that 
remote period, is not anterior to the reign 
of Adrian. As for the planisphere of 
Denderah, we know that M. Champollion 
reads on it, in phonetic hieroglyphics, the 
word Autokrator, and assigns it to the 
reign of Nero. M. Lehonne had also 
proved, from Greek inscriptions, that the 
rectangular Zodiac of the pronaos must 
belong to the reign of Tiberius. [It may 
therefore be considered, asa fact result- 
ing from positive researches, that not one 
of the four famous Zodiacs discovered in 
Egypt is anterior to the dominion of the 
Romans in that country. ‘Thre important 
facts connected with this question are laid 
down by M. Lehonne ina work under the 
following title: ‘* Researches into the 
History of Egypt during the domination 
of the Greeks and Romans; derived froin 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, relative to 
the Chronology, the state of the Arts, 
the civil and religious usages of that 
country.” 

A work is announced for publication 
in Paris, entitled ‘* Bulletin general et uni- 
versel des annonces et des nouvelles scientt- 
fiques, Se." The learned of all countries 
are invited to give the Editor all the in- 
formation they think useful, as they are 
also requested to co-operate in insuring 
and maintaining the better execution of 
this collection when it shall appear, by 
forwarding to him such observations as 
may tend to thatend. It is the object of 
this Bulletin to make known: Ist, All 
kinds of writings that are published upon 
the sciences properly so called, general 
and particular treatises, dissertations, 
essays, particular memoirs, maps, plans, 
engravings, and lithographs. —2dly, Every 
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interesting fact, of whatever nature it 
may be, which shall have been inserted 
in any periodical or daily journal.—3dly, 
Whatever scientific news private corre- 
spondence may furnish. The — several 
branches of each science will be thus na- 
turally divided into three sections: Ist, 
Advertisements of works. 2d, Extracts 
from journals. Od, Scientific news, or ex- 
tracts froin private correspondence; so that 
each branch of science will present all the 
notices and news concerning it. The ana- 
lysis of the works of learned socictics 
will form a separate article, and will be 
placedin geographical order. The works 
announced in all the journals published 
in the world, or of which the titles ean 
be procured, will also be mentioned in 
the bulletin. The titles of all the works 
known of in proper time will be announ- 
ced, as well as their size, the number of 
volumes and plates, their price, and the 
address ef the bookseller who has pub- 
lished then. They will also be subjected 
to a precise and summary analysis, which 
will farther point out their object, the 
methods employed, the whole of the sub- 
jects they treat upon, and their execution 
as far as the arts are concerned; but 
without any discussion of opinions or hy- 
potheses, without any other critical ex- 
amination than what may result from the 
incorrectness of averred facts or from the 
enunciation and relative disposition of 
the subjects treated of. ‘The extracts 
from journals and correspondence will be 
confined to translating or literally copy- 
ing short articles. and to a brief analysis 
of memoirs and scientific dissertations. 
Medical.—A work, from the pen of M. 
de Chateauneuf, contradicts, by indispu- 
table evidence, the generally received opi- 
nion that the health of females is espe- 
cially endangered at the critical age of 
from forty to fifty. The result of a vari- 
ety of facts, drawn from Provence, Swit- 
zerland, Paris, Berlin, Sweden, Peters- 
burgh, &c. is, first, that from thirty to 
seventy no other augmentation of the 
number of female deaths is observable 
than that which is the natural result of 
the progress of age ; and, secondly, that 
at every period of life, from thirty to 
seventy, there is a greater mortality 
among men than among women, more par- 
ticularly at the age of from forty to fifty. 
Medals of the Nomes.—A posthumous 
work by M. Tochon d'Annecy, late 
a member of the Institute, has been 
published in Paris, called ** Historical 
and Geographical Researches with re- 
spect to the Medals of the Nomes, or 
various districts of Egypt.” This work 
contains a classification and description 
of forty-eight medals or coins of the 
Nomes of Egypt; being all that are 
known. It is impowtant as regards the 
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geography of Egyptin the times of Tra- 
jan, Hadrian, and Antonine, the only 
emperors who authorized the Nomes of 
Egypt to strike coins in each Nome. 

Egypt.—Nine new numbers have been 
published, at Paris, of the plates belong- 
ing to the ‘* Description of Egypt.” 
They are very interesting ; especially one 
of them, which is remarkably curious 
and instructive. Before the French Ex- 
pedition to Egypt, there was no existing 
memorial in Europe of the useful and 
houschold arts of Egypt. -The plate in 
question represents the labours of agri- 
culture, commerce, navigation, hunting, 
fishing, domestic games, &c. the details 
of all which are of the most entertaining 
description. 

New Paintings —The French critics 
speak highly of four pictures at Paris, 
from the pencil of M. Ducis, representing 
the Fine Arts, viz. Poetry, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Music, under the domi- 
nion of Love. The subject of the first 
picture is Tasso reading to the Princess 
Leonora the Episode of Olindus and So- 
phronia, in order to intimate to her his 
own passion. The second represents 
Vandyke, when a youth, consulting a 
lovely girl, of whom he is enamoured, on 
the composition of a picture which he has 
just commenced. In the third picture, the 
unhappy Properzia de Rossi, a celebrated 
female sculptor of Bologna in the six- 
teenth century, who died the victim of 
despised love, is depicted exhibiting a 
bas-relief (from her own chisel) of the 
abandonment of Ariadne, to a Roman 
knight, who regards both her grief and 
her performance without emotion. Mary 
Queen of Scots, in her palace at Holy- 
rood, playing on the harpsichord the 
touching air of ‘* Adieu to France,’’ com- 
posed for her by Rizzio, who accom- 
panies her on the theorbo, forms the 
subject of the fourth and last of these 
productions. 

GERMANY. 

A catalogue has been published at Leip- 
sic, of the Books which appeared at the 
fairs of Leipsic and Frankfort, in Sep- 
tember last. There were in all 1429 
works, besides 37 Plans of Battles, 13 
pieces of Music, 68 Romances, and 36 
Theatrical Pieces ; making a grand total 
of 1543. Of all the Sciences, Philology 
was that which seemed to have made the 
greatest advances. It was enriched with 
numerous dissertations and excellent edi- 
tions; and Sanscrit literature had evi- 
dently been much attended to. The most 
fertile of foreign authors was indisputa- 
bly Sir Walter Scott. Among the Ger- 
mans, M. le Doyen Bauer surpassed all 
others in activity. ) 

Aralian History and Literature.—The 
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Leipsic Literary Gazette speaks of the 
approaching publication of several inte- 
resting posthumous works of the celebra- 
ted historian and philologist, Reiske ; es- 
pecially ‘** A history of the Arabs before 
Mahomet,” the manuscript of which had 
long been lost, but was recently disco- 
vered in the library at Lubeck, by M. 
Hartmann and M. Heinrich. 

Antiquittes.—In a Dissertation on cer- 
tain tumuli near Amberg, by M. D. 
Popp, of Nurnberg, we find that in 1416 
several objects of antiquity were discover- 
ed, in an adjoining forest, by workmen 
who were in search of stones to repair a 
road. These articles were purchased by 
the Town Council, and by Professor Graf ; 
and the author gives a description of 
them. The tumuli, which are on the 
same spot, became then the subject of 
particular attention. They appear to 
have been formed by a number of dead 
bodies laid on the ground, and covered 
with earth and stones, with others thrown 
over them. ‘These eminences are not all 
alike: some are small, and of a form 
nearly circular; others rise in the shape 
of truncated cones. They contain human 
skeletons, and those of horses, with some 
of cats and birds; there are also arms, 
instruments, utensils in copper, iron, and 
bronze. The arms are hatchets, points 
of javelins, spurs, besides fibula, clasps 
or braces, rings to go round the arm; 
houschold utensils, as dishes, plates, 
knives, and vases. According to the au- 
thor, these tumuli belong to an era prior 
to the first ages of Christianity; and he 
attributes them to the people that inha- 
bited the country of Amberg, the Narisei, 
called also Naristes and Varistes, and,in 
the seventh century Warisher. There 
are no medals or precious metals in the 
eminences, and bronze is more common 
than iron. The custom of burning the 
dead had not been then introduced. 

ITALY. 
lconography.—M. Artaria intends pub- 
lishing at Milan, a collection of the por- 
traits of the most celebrated living Ita- 
lian composers, professors of music, and 
singers. 

African Geographu.—A Piedmontese of 
the name of Bonfigli Rossignol, it is 
stated, in a letter from Marseilles, has 
arrived there from travels in Egypt, nearly 
over the same ground as the American 
whose volume was very lately published, 
His account confirms the statement re- 
specting the immense triangular penin- 
sula formed by the winding of the Nile. 
He proposes, after publishing a narrative, 
to set ont again for Tripoli, with the in- 
tention of penetrating thence to the 
Bahr-el-Abyad, or White Nile, and as- 
cending to the source of that river. 
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Utility of Sparrows.—Mr. Bradly shews 

that a pair of sparrows, during the time 
they have their young to feed, destroy, on 
an average, every week, 3360 caterpillars. 
This calculation he founds upon actual 
observation. He discovered that the two 
parents carried to the nest forty caterpil- 
lars in an hour. Hesupposed the sparrows 
to enter the nest only during twelve hours 
each day, which would cause a consump- 
tion of 480 caterpillars. ‘This sum gives 
3360 caterpillars extirpated weekly from 
agarden. But the utility of these birds 
is not limited to this circumstance alone, 
for they likewise feed their young with 
butterflies and other winged insects, each 
of which, if not destroyed in this manner, 
would be the parents of hundreds of ca- 
terpillars. 

Gooselerries.—The list of cultivated 
gooseberries includes 47 different sorts of 
the red gooseberry, $5 of the yellow, 53 
of the green, and 44 of the white; of 
these, the weights of the best specimens 
are given. The largest red is the Top 
Sawyer, which weighed 26 dwts. 17 
grains ; the largest yellow is the Nelson’s 
Waves, 21 dwts. 6 grains; the largest 
green is the Ocean, 26 dwts. 11 grains ; 
and largest white, the Smiling Beauty, 
22 dwts. 18 grains. 


Taking Care of Sheep.—A correspon= 
dent savs, ‘* In folding sheep, I will re- 
commend farmers to increase the size of 
their fold, and let the sheep lic two nights 
in the same fold, instead of one. The 
land is benefited by it, and the hurdles 
last longer, from not being so frequently 
moved; and it saves the shepherd a deal 
of time, which may be more usefully oc- 
cupied in attending to his floch. Where 
sheep live hard, they never ought to be 
confined, at any season of the year, with- 
out having something to eat.”’ 

Fig Tree—Mr. Phillips, in his Poma- 
rium Britannicum, after having described 
the fig orchard at Tarring, in Sussex, 
says, ** There are also to be found at 
Tarring, in the garden of Mr. Edmonds, 
some large standard fig-trees, which pro- 
duce a most delicious green fig. Thesetrees 
are very old, but by whom, or at what 
period, ‘they were planted, is unknown. 
ne of them divides into two stems, each 
of which measures two feet ten inches 
round : it is probably the largest standard 
fig-tree in England, being about forty 
feet in height. fo 1616 it ripened its 
fruit in August, and a second crop in 
November. We have not met with this 
variety of the fig in any other garden in 
this country, which is not only the most 
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rare, but the most exquisite in flavour, 
and quite a sweetmeat as to richness, 
The birds, particularly the white-throat, 
seek this so greedily, that it is with diffi- 
culty preserved from them. These trees 
are regular bearers, and occasionally 
ripen the second crop. They are never 
pruned, nor do they receive dressing of 
any description. The fig-tree is distin- 
guished from all other trees we know of, 
by its bearing two successive and distinct 
crops of fruit in one year, each crop being 
produced on a distinct set of shoots. The 
juices of these shoots are excessively 
bitter, and so acrid, burning, and corro- 
sive, that they curd milk, and dissolve 
that which is curded in the same way as 
vinegar. It is so powerful as to take the 
skin from the flesh, on which account 
some people use it to remove warts from 
their hands; it also forms one of the 
sympathetic inks, which are invisible till 
heated ; but such are the wonderful pro- 
ceedings of nature, that this very juice 
produces one of our most agreeable, cool- 
ing, sweet, and wholesome fruits. Figs 
should not be eaten until quite ripe, as 
the milky juice is apt to cause dysenterics 
and fevers. Water is the proper beverage 
to drink after eating this fruit, as it di- 
lutes the pulp, and corrects a certain incon- 
venient saliva. Tlre author has found 
great relief in a nervous fever, from ma- 
king fresh figs the principal of his diet. 
The maturity of the fig may be accelerated 
ten or twelve days, by pricking the eye of 
the fruit with an ivery or bone pin, 
dipped in olive oil, when about a third of 
their size; and although it does not make 
the fig fruitful like caprification, it adds 
much to the size and flavour. This sim- 
ple process is particularly atteaded to by 
the cultivators of figs at Argenteuil, as 
wellas at Naples. It is remarked, that 
figs growing near a dusty road ripen their 
fruit the best. The fig-tree, like the 
myrtle, delights in the sea air, where it 
is not too much exposed to the rude blast : 
would not the inhabitants of the coast 
do well to enlarge their fig-plantations ? 
The price of this fruit at the shops in 
London, in September 1620, was from 
six to eight and twelve shillings per 
dozen. In the August following, the au- 
thor bought them in Paris at six and 
nine pence per dozen, even at their first 
coming to market; but they were smaller 
than those growing in the villages near 
Worthing, and by no means better in fla- 
vour.”” Mr. Phillips mentions an_ in- 
genious method by which this fruit may 
be ripened in May, on plants so small 
that they may be brought to table in pots. 
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History of Spanish and Portuguese Li- 
terature. By Frederick Bouterwek. In 
2 vols. ‘Translated from the original 
German, by Thomasina Ross. 2 vols. 8vo. 


These volumes, on the literature of Spain and 
Portugal, are extracted from a work entitled 
“Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit 
dem Ende der dreizehnten Jahrhunderts,” (His- 
tory of Poetry and Eloquence, from the close of 
the thirteenth Century,) in which M, Bouter- 
wek has taken an historical and critical survey 
of the literature of the principal nations of Eu- 
rope. The work consists of twelve volumes, pub- 
lished at different periods at Gottingen—the first 
volume having appeared in 1805, and the last, 
which contains an index to the whole, in 
1319. The two volumes now translated are the 
third and fourth of the German original. A 
French translation of Bouterwek’s volume on 
Spanish literature has been for many years be- 
fore the public, which, as far as it goes, is correct, 
and well executed in point of style, but in 
matter it is greatly mutilated, and the translator 
has not touched the Portuguese volume. Miss 
Ross, who has executed this Eng'ish translation 
with great taste and ability, asserts, that the 
desideratum in our critical literature which is 
supplied by a work of this nature, could not have 
been drawn from a better source than M. Bou- 
terwek’s publication.—Sismondi, she says, in his 
Litterature du Midi, implicitly adopts the judg- 
ments pissed by Bouterwek on Spanish and Por- 
tuguese literature, and with respect to that part 
of his subject says very little of importance that 
is not directly borrowed from the German critic. 
The Lectures of M. Sismondi are not at this mo- 
ment before us, nor, if they were, should we be 
perhaps disposed, in such a notice as the pre- 
sent, to enter at laige-into the subject of the 
Genevese philosopher's obligations to M, Bouter- 
wek. All that we recollect of M. Sismondi’s 
work is, that it contained several judicious ob- 
jections to the splendid, but overheated ideas of 
W. A. Schlegel, on Spanish poetry. We believe, 
however, that in the general estimation criticism 
is not regarded as the forte of M. Sismondi., His 
Lectures on Literature were probably drawn from 
him more by duty than inclination, It is in 
history and political philosophy that the pro- 
found and eloquent genius of Sismondi displays 
its fullest value. 

The Essai sur la Litterature Espagnole, pub- 
lished in Paris in 1810, and which appears to 
have been well received by the French, 1s a gross 
plagiarism. It is, with some slight additions, 
merely the translation of an anonymous English 
work, entitled ‘‘Letters from an English Traveller 
in Spain,” the epistolary form being dropped, and 
the materials transposed, for the purpose of con- 
cealing the theft. The work of M. Bouterwek 
belongs to a superior class, Extensive and la- 
borious as his enquiries have evidently been, his 
judgment in the management of his materials is 





still more remarkable than the indefatigable re. 
search with which he must have obtained them, 
He has not confined himself to a mere narrative 
of the progress, and to an exemplification of the 
beauties and deformities of the literature of which 
he is the historian. He seeks in the structure of 
society, the habits of the people, and the influence 
of events, fur the causes of the intellectual phe- 
nomena he has to describe. The first of these 
volumes is devoted to Spanish, and the second 
to Portuguese literature. The subdivisions of the 
work correspond with periods marked out by cer- 
tain revolutions in taste, produced by the rise 
of eminent writers, or of other influential cir- 
cumstances. These epochs in literary cultiva- 
tion form convenient resting-places for the stu- 


dent, and contribute to exhibit in a clear point 


of view, the circumstances by which the advance- 
ment of polite learning bas been accelerated or 
retarded, The specimens, which are numerous, 
and a great portion of which are selected from 
very scarce works, cannot fail to prove highly 
acceptable to the lovers of the literature of Spain 
and Portugal.—-The introduction, which gives an 
account of the origin of somantic poetry and elo- 
quence, both in Spain and Portugal, is remark- 
able for its clearness and conciseness, About 
the middle of the thirteenth century the whole 
Pyrenean Peninsula, it appears, contained four 
Christian kingdoms and some Mahometan prin- 
cipalities, to which the title of kingdom has been 
also given. The Moors, who had, five hundred 
years before, gained the command of the greatest 
part of the Peninsula by the victory at Xeres de 
la Frontera*, had been in their turn driven back 
by the Christians to the southern extremity of 
the country, and were obviously destined to be 
soon expelled. During five hundred years of 
warfare the Moors and Christians had made 
some approximation in mind and manners, not- 
withstanding their hostilities, The Moorish 
Arab was disposed to imitate the gallantry of 
the descendants of the Goths, and still more 
readily did the imagination of the Christian 
knight acquire an Oriental loftiness. In the 
first period of their long contest, the Arabs car- 
ried learning and the arts to a degree of cultiva- 
tion far beyond any thing in the Christian parts 
of Spain. Their language had been cultivated 
for many centuries before; and in conquered 
Spain it soon acquired a complete superiority 
over the barbarous Romance, or dialect of the 
country, which was then governed by no rule, 
But when the Christians, who had preserved 
their independence, descended from the moun- 
tains of the Asturias, and began to repel the 
Moors, in proportion as they extended their 
conquests a wider field was opened for the 
Spanish tongue. Still no facilities were pre- 
sented for an improved national language on 
the principle of the Volgare Illustre of the age 
of Dante, which would have enabled a poet of 
Dante’s genius, had such then arisen in Spain, 
to form out of the dialects of the provinces one 


~~» Obtained in the year 1712, 
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Seneral literary language for ail the Christian 
States of the Peninsula. The three principal 
idioms were represented by kingdoms*pe:fecily 
independent of each other. The Castilian pre- 
vailed exclusively only in the Castiles and Leon. 
The Portuguese was spoken both by the Court 
and people of Portugal. In the kingdom of Ar- 
ragun, the language in generel use was the 
Catalonian—a dialect nearly the same as the 
Provencal or Limosin of the South of France, 
but differing greatly both from the Castilian and 
the Portuguese, This language also extended 
to the little kingdom of Navarre, but very par- 
tially—the great body of the people in Navarre 
spoke the ancient Cantabiian or Biscayan—a 
language which is of no cousideration in attend. 
ing to the literature of Spain. Of all the tongues 
spoken in modern Europe, the Catalonian was 
the first cultivated. In it the Troubadours sang, 
and their lays had all the same character, whe- 
the addressed to the Italians, the French, or the 
Spaniards. From Catalonia it probably spread 
along the chain of the Pyrenees, The kingdom 
of Arragon became, after the restoration of the 
Spanish Romance in that quarter, its second 
country. But at the very period of the decline 
of this poetry the kingdom of Arragon was united 
to the Castilian dominions, 

* Another kind of poetry, in the Castilian lan- 
guage, then obtained encouragement, and the 
seat of the government of the united kingdoms 
was permanently fixed in Castile. The energetic 
developement of literary talent among the Casti- 
liaus, the bold romantic character of that peo- 
ple, and that ardent spirit of national pride 
which prompted them to make the most of all 
their advantages, soon banished the ancient and 
in other respects highly esteemed dialect of Ar- 
ragon, Catalonia, Valencia, and Murcia, from 
literature, law, and the conversation of the su- 
perior classes of society. Finally, towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century the Castilian 
became, in the strictest sense of the word, the 
reigning language of the whole Spanish monarchy. 

* The Castilian tongue (Lengua Casteliana), 
now called, by way of distinction, the Spanish, 
doubtiess had its origin before the Moorish con- 
quest, in the northern and midland parts of the 
Peninsula. How far it had originally spread 
towards the south, it would not now be casy to 
determine; but it came down from the Asturian 
mountains with the warriors who boldly uuder- 
took to recover the country of their fathers. It 
first resumed its sway in the kingdoms of Leon 
and Old Castile, where it is still spoken in the 
greatest purity. It then followed, step by step, 
the fortune of the Castilian arms, until it finally 
became the established language of the most 
southern provinces, where its progress had been 
longest withstood by the Aravic. More recently 
cultivated than the Catalonian, it cannot be 
doubted that it owes to that dialect a part of its 
improvement ; but the elevated expression of its 
long full-toned words, soon stamped on it the 
character of quite a different kind of romance. 
The abbreviation of the Latin words which gave 
the Catalonian language a striking resemblance 
to the French, was not agreeable to the genius 
of the Castilian, which, in consequence of its 
clear sonorous vowels and the beautiful articula- 
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tion of its syllables, had, of all the idioms of the 
Peninsula, the greatest affinity to the Italian, 
Amidst the euphony of the Castilian syllables, 
the ear is, however,struck with the sound of the 
German and Arabic guttural, which is rejected 
by all the other nations that speak languages in 
which the Latin predominates.” 

Among the ample materials of these two volumes 
we perused with most interest the account of the 
poem of the Cid—the account of Cervantes’ 
dramas—the critical estimates of Lope de Vega 
and Calderon, and the wel,-drawn comparison 
between them. The third chapter of the 3d book, 
which gives the concluding period of the history of 
Spanish poetry, including the account of Huerta, 
the patriotic antagonist of the Gallicists in taste, 
is particularly interesting. The second volume 
closes with a comparison of Portuguese and 
Spanish literature, which we have pleasute in 
quoting: — 

**On a general comparison of the treasures of 
the polite learning of Spain with the poetry and 
eloquence of Portugal, there will appear on the 
Spanish side a balance of literary riches, but not 
of genius and cultivation. The heroic romances, 
the satire of Cervantes, and the dramatic poetry 
of the Spaniards, still preponderate, though the 
epic poem of Camoens, and all the beautiful and 
singular productions of Portuguese pastoral 
poetry be weighed in the opposite scale. The 
greater number of the old Portuguese lyric poets 
does not, as to intrinsic value, raise the Portu- 
guese lyric poetry above the Spanish. The dra- 
matic works of Gil Vicente, which are complete- 
ly thrown into shade by those of Lope de Vega 
and Calderon, would still be eclipsed, did they 
even possess the riper cultivation of the few 
dramas of Saa de Miranda, Ferreira, and Vascon- 
cellos; which, however, is again more than 
counterbalanced by the dramatic energy and 
lofty poetry of the works of Moreto, Antonio de 
Solis, and other Spanish authors. But in a 
general view of the poetic genius of both na- 
tions, it would be wrong to overlook the different 
extent of the territories to which the two lan- 
guages belong, or to forget that in the style of 
romantic pastoral poetry, which shines so bril- 
liantly in Spanish literature, the Portuguese in- 
structed the Spaniards, and never were excelled 
by them. Generally speaking, it may be said, 
that in no earnest literary competition between 
the Portuguese and the Spaniards, have the for- 
mer ever suffered themselves to be outdone by the 
latter. Accidental circumstances, not want of 
energy, prevented the Portuguese from keeping 
pace wich the Spaniards in dramatic poetry ; and 
under these circumstances no serious competition 
could arise. In the cultivation of modern elo- 
quence both nations have at last advanced to 
nearly the same degree of improvement. 

** Portuguese poetry is no less national than the 
Spanish. The tendency to Orientalism, with 
which the Spaniards have been so frequently 
reproached, was, in like manner, a characteristic 
of the poetic genius of the Portuguese, until the 
general influence of French taste produced a re- 
markable change in manners and in literature. 
To form a just estimate of the works of Saa de 
Miranda, Camoens, Rodriguez Lobo, and the 
other principal Portuguese poets, it is not the 
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Greek ur Latin, and by no means the French 
rule of criticism, which ought to be made the 
measure of poetic excellence. From a right un- 
derstanding of what really constitutes natural 
and ideal poetry is derived the only true princi- 
ple whereby the judgment ought here to be 
guided in forming its decision. Keeping this 
principle in view, attention must be paid to 
local circumstances, which, whenever ancient or 
modern poetry has arisen out of the poetic per- 
ception of nature and human life, rather than 
out of reading, or philosophic and critical abs- 
tractions, give to the poetic creations of the 
mind the true impress of reality ;—and, amidst 
realities, the poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries lived. These poets sufficiently satisfied 
* their contemporaries and their age, but they had 
no wish to recommend themselves to posterity 
by a theoretically cultivated and universal style 
of poetry. Their poetic world is, accordingly, 
something more than a mere imaginary world; 
and what they only wrote to please themdelves 
and their contemporaries, must increase in value 
with every succeeding century; because the cir- 
cumstances under which such a style of poetry 
could arise are gradually becoming more and 
more rare.” 
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Remarks on Col. Stewart’s Sketches of 
the Highlanders: chiefly respecting the 
Jacobitism of the Highlanders ; the mili- 
tary levies ; the transactions of Muntrose, 
and the charges against Argyle. 

It is probable that very few of our readers are 
unacquainted with the reputation of Col. Stew- 
art’s book. It is well known that Col. S, has un- 
folded the character of the Highlanders with con- 
siderable knowledge. His military details are 
often clear aud concise ; and many of his remi- 
niscences, which he quotes as an eye-witness, are 
very interesting. But, in detailing facts from 
local and oral information, it is evident that he 
has been often led into error; anc it is notorious 
that his feelings are much engrossed by his par- 
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tiality to his clan and coanexions, and tu the 
memory of the Stuart cause, <A sentimental 
kind of Jacobitism is at present very fashionable 
in the literature of Scotland. We do not agree 
with the writer of these Remarks, that there is 
any real danger to be apprehended, either to the 
Constitution or the Protestant faith, from this 
preposterous spirit; but we agree with him in 
disliking and contemning it: and we farther 
coincide with him in thinking, that as Col, 
Stewart's book is not a work of fiction, those 
traditions and anecdotes, in which he indirectly 
discovers a partiality for the exiled princes and 
their adherents, deserve to be sifted with more 
severity than we should apply tu Jacobitish ballads 
and romances. The truth is, that Jacobitisn 
feeling can only shelter itself iu romance, and in 
the darkest nook of it. Common sense, justice, 
and humanity, revolt at the memory of a cause, 
where fidelity itself was degraded by slavish prin- 
ciples. It is singular enough, however, to flod 
many Scottish writers disposed to allege the 
jacobitism of the Highlanders as an absolute me- 
rit. Exemplary, it is true, was the fidelity of 
Charles’s adherents, who saved him when a price 
was set upun his head; but still the principles of 
Jacobite loyalty were in themselves detestable, 
as they were grounded in utter hostility to the 
rights of man, and to the progress of human civili- 
zation. Viewing the cause of Jacobitism in a 
collective and historical light, the traits of feudal 
fidelity which it exhibits, make but a scanty 
atonement for its horrurs and barbarity; and 
though the uncivilized Highlander may have 
a much better apology to plead for his servile 
principles, than the fat doctors of English Tory- 
ism, yet his excuse is at best incivilization and 
ignorance. On the subject of Scottizh Jacobitism, 
however, it seems to have been rather too easily 
assumed, that the Highlanders were, till within a 
very recent period, universally Jacobites. By a 
singular dexterity in the art of sycophancy, this 
very circumstance has been laid hold of by living 
flatterers of the present throne, as a ground of 
claim for his Majesty’s partiality to Highlanders. 
But we agree with the author of these Remarks, 
that the Jacobitism of the Highlanders has been 
exceedingly overrated, Barbarous as the moun. 
taineers of Scotland long continued to be, in 
many respects, yet the principles of freedom 
were espoused, and gallantly fought for, even 
there. The clan that yields to no name in the 
Highlands in military celebrity, and that sur- 
passes every Highland clan in historical impor- 
tance’, the Clan Campbell, age after age, drew 
their swords in that cause for which Hampden 





* Col, Stewart rates the force of the Duke of 
Athol as amounting, in the beginning of the last 
century, to 6000 men. President Forbes, than 
whom none was better acquainted, rates this 
force at only half that number, and the Clan 
Campbell, in Argyleshire alone, at 5000, indepen- 
dently of numerous vassals,tevants, and followers, 
in the shires of Perth, Stirling, Ayr, &c. &c. 
“ They are,” says President Forbes, “ the family 
of the greatest importance in Nerth Britain, and 
have been so since the decline of the Douglasées, 
—the total fall of the Cummins,—the extinction 
of the Earl of Ross’s family, and the Mac Donalds 
of the Isles.” 
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died on the field, and Sydney on the scaffold. 
This wish to exaggerate the prevalence of High- 
land Jacobitism, has proceeded partly from per- 
sons, whose ancestors had embarked in the rebel- 
lions of the last century, and who wish to lessen 
their demerit, by increasing, as much as possible, 
the numberof their accomplices: and from others, 
who, in a mistaken spirit of chivalry, think they 
are doing honour to the Highlanders at large, by 
including them all in these insurrections. What- 
ever may have been the motives, an exaggerated 
estimate of Highland Jacobitism has unquestion- 
ably been made. “ If (says the author of these 
Remarks) we deduct from the total amount of 
those who were enlisted for the Pretender in the 
two rebellions of the last century, a fair propor- 
tion for the contributions made by the many 
persons of rank and consequence engaged, who 
did not come within the description of Highland- 
ers: if we make allowance also for a number of 
idle desperate persons, who are always ready to 
enter into every turmoil, merely for the sake of 
mischief, we shall find the number of real High- 
landers actually engaged, very small indeed, com- 
pared with those who refused to join. We are 
also to consider the great activity of the rebels, 
after having once staked their lives and fortunes 
on the event, and the threats, promises, and in- 
trigues they practised to increase their numbers ; 
and that, too, for a considerable period before 
they took the field. While, on the other hand, 
no call was made upon the loyal population, until 
the rebels, after being privately organized, wefe 
led out; and then, in place of an urgent general 
summons to all able to bear arms, the calls by 
government were made ona limited scale—appli- 
cable generally to the population of the whole 
kingdow, and confined to what was considered 
absolutely necessary to the exigency of the occa- 
sion. The rebellion of 1715 (he continues) was 
crushed in a few weeks. That of 1745 was more 
serious ; but I have seen a statement drawn upin 
1747, by a gentleman of high respectability, who was 
in correspondence with the heads of the govern. 
ment departments, and was considered one of the 
most active and intelligent magistrates of theHigh- 
lands at that period ; and he computes, from the 
best information he was able to collect, the num- 
ber of Highlanders who took up arms, only at 
5000 men, though nearly the whole rebel army 
were dressed in the Highland garb.” He farther 
says, that a great many were forced into the ser- 
vice. He says that the Highlands could have pro- 
duced about 60,000 fighting men at that period ; 
and that the county of Argyle alone seat out 
2776 militia men, besides officers, for the King’s 
service, under the present Duke of Argyle’s father 
and grandfather. “ I have uccasion to know (con- 
tinues our author) that in the same year, from 200 
to 300 men were raised in Argyleshire for Lou- 
don’s Highlanders, which makes the force then 
raised in Argyleshire above 3000 men. And lam 
persuaded, from what I have heard of the general 
feeling, that had there been occasion, they would 
have cheerfully doubled the number of militia 
men, which would have greatly exceeded the 
whole rebel force raised in the Highlands. But 
from the total efficient population of the High- 
lands, and the proportion thereof which the 
rebels by the must violent exertions succeeded in 
drawing out, it seems evident, that not more 


than one man in 10 or 12 in the Highlands could 
be fairly accused of rebellion; which shews how 
very ill founded those sweeping charges of Jaco. 
bitism and rebellion are, when applied to the 
Highlanders.” The proportion above stated, too, 
might probably be reduced to one in twenty, if we 
could ascertain the number which the rebels ac. 
tually impressed into their service; which, from 
various circumstances, must have been very con. 
siderable. One respectable cadet of the family of 
Lochiel, having informed his chief that he had 
gut sixteen fine volunteers, was asked where they 
were. The answer was, ‘ They are all tied in my 
barn.’ Yet Lochiel, far from being regarded as 
more harsh and imperious than his neighbours, 
was highly esteemed and very popular. 

Our author has made it very clear in these 
Remarks, that Col. Stewart, in his zeal to display 
the Jacobitish spirit of the Scottish Highlanders, 
has greatly underrated the military supplies that 
have,been afforded since the Hanoverian accession, 
to the forces of the Empire, by that shire of the 
Highlands, Argyleshire, which may emphatically 
claim the honour of being the shire of the Whigs. 
In alluding to the civil wars, Col, Stewart has also 
discovered the same inveterate tory barbarism 
and partiality, when he compares Montrose with 
his rivaland contemporary Argyle. For his au- 
thority in this precious parallel Col, Stewart refers 
to Wishart, the secretary and chaplain of Mont- 
rose, a writer, for he cannot be called an histo- 
rian, who has been long regarded as the most fabu- 
lous of his times. Wishart wrote the first part of 
his patron’s Memoirs, as appears from the preface, 
to secure a good reception for him at the foreign 
courts which he visited during his banishment ; 
and adopted a style of chivalry and romance, 
which was not uncommon in describing warlike 
exploits in those times 3 and his book was some 
years afterwards translated, with additions, to be 
circulated in this country, to work on the feelings 
of the lower orders, for which it was considered 
well calculated. 

Col. Stewart is pleased to represent the Mar- 
quis of Argyle as a puritan in his religion, a re- 
publican in his principles, and cowardly as a sol- 
dier, This is worthy of an author relying impli- 
citly on the old Jacobitish writers, and gleaning 
with avidity, and without discrimination, the 
legends of those districts in the Highlands, the 
most notorious for superstition, among which 
the chivalrous adherents of Charles formed asso- 
ciations for extirpating the clan Campbell. But 
when Col, Stewart investigates the transactions of 
that period more attentively, with the documents 
suppressed byHume, but referred to by Laing and 
others, it is not impossible but he may think 
with a great many, that the Marquis of Argyle 
conferred greater obligations upon Scotland than 
any other subject in the kingdom during the cen- 
tury in which he lived. As to his religion, he 
never swerved iu principles and practice from the 
Covenant, which he and the whole nation had so- 
lemnly sworn to defend and maintuin, He was 
inflexibly attached to the Protestant Church, as 
well as to the Presbyterian form of church go- 
vernment, which, from profound study and con- 
sideration, he judged the best suited to the tem- 
per and genius of the Scots, and tie best calcu- 
lated to perpetuate a limited monarchy. He was, 
in fact, a martyr to Presbyterianism; and the 
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experience of an hundred years of benefit and 
civilization derived to Scotland from that form of 
church government, proves how well founded his 
opinions were. The charge of republicanism on 
Argyle, would not be disgraceful to him, if it 
were substantiated, He would share the impu- 
tation in common with Algernon Sydney. But 
he was no republican, and the allegation is only 
disgraceful to those who make it, and who ought 
to know that it is false. Argyle opposed and 
discountenanced overtures towards a republican 
form of government in Scotland,on every occasion 
on which it was proposed ; and whilst he pointed 
out (too ineffectually) to his sovereign the means 
of being reconciled to his Scottish subjects, he, 
on the other hand, exerted himself on every occa- 
sion to moderate all undue violence in the deli- 
beration of the Covenanters. 

The battle of Inverlochy was unfortunate for 
the C:mpbells ; but it is clear, in spite of Col. 
Stewart’s misrepresentations, that the superior 
numbers and discipline of Montrose made the af- 
fair no ways discreditable to the military fame of 
the clan. Some days before this battle, the Mar- 
quis of Argyle had been so much injured by a fall 
from his horse, and his face and right arm so 
much hurt, that ‘* he was disabled (as Baillie says) 
either to use sword or pistol.”” The war committee 
of the Covenauters had agreed, that, under exist- 
ing circumstances, it was expedient for the army 
to retire from so unequal a contest. But the 
men of Argyle had commenced skirmishing by 
moonlight, exasperated by Montrose’s recent 
cruelties in Argyleshire. The officers determined 
to share their fate, but urged Argyle, who was not 
ina situation to be useful in the field, and on 
whom the success of the general cause so much 
depended, to retire, which he did, with Sir John 
Wauchope and the other members of the com- 
mittee. The result of the battle is well known. 
The butchery which took place here, as well as 
at Kilsyth, and other places, after Montrose’s 
battles, are exultingly told to increase the glory 
of his triumphs, ‘ The heroic and generous 
Montrose,” as Col. Stewart calls him, seldom 
gave quarter, excepting to those of the higher 
ranks, who were considered useful as hostages.” 
“A great deal of stigma (our author justly re- 
marks) has been cast on the Marquis of Argyle 
by Wishart, and others after him, (Col. Stewart 
among the rest,) for not sacrificing his life or his 
personal liberty on this occasion. But it should 
be recollected, that he was the supporter of a 
great national measure, the success of which 
chiefly depended on his life, freedom, and conti- 
nued exertions. He was a member of the war 
committee, and was bound to comply with its 
dictates. The idea that his conduct proceeded 
from defect of personal courage, is contradicted 
by the history of his whole life. Of his conduct 
who can be supposed better judges than his own 
party ?and among them it never inspired a feel- 
ing of diffidence. On the contrary, the conven- 
tion of the estates of Scotland approved of his 
conduct on this occasjun, by a formal act in 
their minutes in March following, and continued 
thereafter their chief dependance on his aid and 
advice as formerly, which he justified by a steady 
determined conduct on all occasions.” 

Let us now look to the hero Montrose, whom 
Vol. Stewart and the other Jacobites are so fond 
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of praising at the expense of Argyle. The Mar. 
quis of Montrose was a Covenanter, till his envy 
of Hamilton, Argyle, and Lesly, who had more 
influence than himself, made him a traitor to the 
Covenanters, and a spy and correspondent of the 
Royalists. When confined in Edinburgh Castle 
in 1641, he plotted the assassination of his rivals, 
but still supported so hypocritical a part as to 
treat with the Covenanters, and to be able to 
communicate their plans to the royal party. The 
noble and generous Montrose was one of the most 
officious advisers of Charles I. to all the mea- 
sures which separated him from the affections of 
his people. He was concerned in a conspiracy 
to massacre the chiefs of the Covenanters in 1643, 
He set up the royal standard in the north of 
Scotland in 1644, and disgraced its progress by 
greater atrocities than are recorded in modern 
warfare. It was solely by his instigation that 
the civil war was begun at that period in Scot- 
land ; and it was not without reason that the 
committee of the estates in their declaration of 
January 1660 said, that no person on earth had 
contributed more towards his late Majesty’s ruin 
than James Grahame himself, The sort of war 
which he carried on was, (on the acknowledgment 
of his eulogists) the most ferocious that has been 
ever conducted in modern times, It1s for attach- 
ing themselves to this merciless man of blood, and 
champion of tyranny, that Col, Stewart praises 
the Highlanders. Most cordially do we agree 
with our author in reprobating Col, Stewart for 
Never was the genuine High- 
land character more disgraced than it was by the 
followers of Montrose. ‘They did not conduct 
themselves like an army commanded by leaders 
of rank and reputation, supporting the interest of 
the King, and reconciling his people to him; but 
like banditti on a great scale, pursuing plans of 
private revenge, butchering men, women, and 
children, and seizing plunder wherever they could 
find it. If all the courage, and ten times more, 
that is attributed to Montrose, could be proved, 
it would not be sufficient to save his memory 
frum our detestation, either of the bad principles 
for which he fought, or of the atrocious actions 
by which he supported those principles. But 
this hero of Jacobitism was himself obliged to 
bend to the force of circumstances, and tu shift 
for himself in inglorious flight. At Philiphaugh 
he made a very prudent escape; and before he 
was taken at Dunbeath, he was glad to throw 
away his star and mantle, und to change clothes 
with a peasant. 

We are obliged by our limits to omit a great 
deal of the valuable matter which this writer has 
advanced, to the full conviction and exposure 
of Col, Stewart's prejudices and misrepresenta- 
tions. We are convinced, upon the whole, that 
Col, Stewart’s work has done no great service 
either to the truth or credit of Highland charac- 
ter; and we are glad to have seen his Jacobitism 
and prejudices exposed in their full defurmity. 

Highways and By-ways; or, Tales of 
the Road-side, picked up in the French 
Provinces. By a Walking Gentleman. 

This anonymous work, we understand, is the 
production of a gentleman who bears the name 
of one of the greatest of departed Irish patriote ; 
and who, we believe, is also related tohim. There 
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is a great deal of vivacity and humour, as well as 
pathos, in these stories ; and they are told with a 
power of national character painting, that could 
have only resulted from long residence in France, 
and from habits of social intimacy with the unso- 
phisticated and country part of the French com- 
munity, with whom the English traveller seldom 
gives himself the trouble of getting acquainted. 
The tales in this volume are four in number, en- 
titled, ** The Father’s Curse’’—*“ The Exile of the 
Landes”—* The Birth of Henry IV.” and “ La 
Vilaine Téte.” The first of these is intended to 
iWustrate the demoralizing effects, especially on 
female virtue, which the prevalence of scepticism 
produced in France at the period of the Revolu- 
tion. On this po'nt we are inclined to charge 
our author with prejudice, for of cant we cannot 
suspect hita. It is true, that we pretend not to 
have travellod on so many French highways and 
by-ways ashe; but we can confidently venture, in 
contradiction to his assumed moral, to atirm, 
that female virtue has not been diminished 
in France by changes either in political or reli- 
gious opinion. The idea, indeed, of identifying 
female religion and modesty, is not very respect. 
ful to the sex, as the chastity that must be guard- 
ed by the fear of hell is little preferable to liber. 
tinism. But, in point of fact, the most religious 
nations have in general been the most licentious, 
The second story, that of the Exile of the Landes, 
is perhaps the most pleasing of the volume. The 
picture of Monsieur, the inspector of the forests, 
acting the braggadocio in the petty inn, where he 
accepts of the bribe of a turbot from the smug- 
gling fish-carriers, is peculiarly piquant and amus- 
ing. The Vilaine Tete is given as a true story, 
and its outline has much the appearance of 
truth. It exhibits, with an impressive air of pro- 
bability, such scenes as we can well conceive to 
have occurred in La Vendée, during the terrible 
struggle of its province with the rest of France. 
The volume is dedicated to Washington Irving ; 
and the author's happy manner at times reminds 
us of that accomplished writer,—only he is appa- 
rently a younger man ; and, though possessed of 
talent, he would do well to study the purity and 
taste of his American friend. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Linnean System of Conchology, 
Ac. By J, Mawe. 8vo. li. ls. 


NOVELS. 

Valperga ; or the Life and Adventures 
of Castruccio, Prince of Lucca. By the 
author of Frankenstein. 3 vols. 12mo. 
li. Is. 

An Alpine Tale, &c. By the author of 
Tales from Switzerland. 2 vols, 12mo. 


POETRY. 

The Sabbath among the Mountains. 
A Poem. In 2 Parts. 

This is the religious effusion of au obviously 
smeere heart and ingenuous mind, It is as- 
cribed to a literary character of Scotland, distin- 
guished by learning, philanthropy, and personal 
worth; who, we fear, has received from his un- 
grateful country a most inadequate return of pa- 
trenage, considering the zeal and ability with 
which he has promoted the classical fame and 


the public education of the Seottish capital 
through a long and meritorious lifetime. We 
regret that we have not room for doing justice to 
this poem, by giving extracts from it; but we re. 
commend it to the public attention with a sin. 
cere interest in the merits of its author, 


POLEMICS. 


A Letter to Henry Brougham, esq. 
M.P. upon his Durham Speech, and the 
Three Articles in the last Edinburgh Re- 
view, upon the Subject of the Clergy, 
évo. 2s. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Gentlemen of England, 
in Behalf of the Church of England = By 
Augustus Campbell, A. M. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


POLITICS, 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the 
present State of the Nation. By J. For. 
dal, A.M. #8vo. 3s. 

The Domestic Policy of the British 
Empire, viewed in connexion with its Fo- 
reiga Interests. 8vo. 9s. 


THEOLOGY, 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion. 
By the Rev. F. Burder. 1 vol. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

An Account of an Expedition from 
Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, in the 
years 1619, 1820, by order of the Ameri- 
can Secretary at War, &c. &c. By Edwin 
James. 3 vols. Svo. 1/. 16s. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Morea. 
By Sir W. Gell. 8vo, 15s. 

Letters, Literary and Political, on Po- 
land; comprising Observations on Russia, 
and other Sclavonian Nations and Tribes. 

This, we understand, is the work of a Polish 
gentleman now resident in Edinburgh. His mo- 
tive for publishing these Letters was partly to af- 
ford useful information respecting the Sclavonian 
countries, which are in general little known, but 
chiefly to remove some popular misconceptions 
which have arisen from partial and imperfect ac- 
counts. He has historically traced the revolu- 
tions of the Sclavonian character, social, moral, 
religious, and literary, as these were manifested 
in different climates andages. Of that aboriginal 
people, more extensive than any known upon the 
globe, our author has made the Poles the main 
subject of his consideration, a people, who, in 
the succession of ages, from the dawn of history 
to the final dissolution of their country, have fol- 
lowed a more regular and undisturbed march of 
their own, both in their political and intellectual 
developement ; who, during the exertion of their 
energies, have exhibited a national character of 
the most marked and prominent features ; and 
who, as an eminent writer has recently ¢x- 
pressed it, were long the only representatives of 
their race in the assembly of civilized nations. 

The majority of these Letters relate to the li- 
terature of the Sclavonians. The subject appears 
to be far from fruitful, though our author has 
tried to force the.soil. A great proportion of the 
Sclavonie tribes, as cour author fairly confesses, 
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have no literature but the translations of the 
Bible and their Church liturgy. Almost in the 
very heart of Germany, and in the midst of the 
Germans, in Lusatia and Pomerania, live the 
Vendens and Kassubians. In Austria are the Ca- 
rinthians, Crainians, and Carniols. In Hungary 
the Slovaks, more numerous than the natives. In 
Turkey the Servians, Bosnians, and Morlachians. 
All these tribes stand low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, and must continue so until some fortunate 
circumstance bring them into contact with the 
great body of more enlightened Sclavonians. 
The nations which fourm the main body of the 
Sclavonian people, and which, besides a tradition- 
al, possess something approaching to a scientific 
literature, are the Poles, Russians, Bohemians, 
and Moravians, Illyria, from its vicinity to the 
Christian Greeks, if not the first Sclavonian 
country where the Gospel was preached, is at 
least that which'can produce the oldest document 
of the Christian Faith, in a translation of the 
Bible made in 865, This country, in consequence 
of its political dependence, continued afterwards 
in a state of intellectual torpor, and can ‘shew no 
other records of its literature that are worthy of 
notice. Next to Illyria, we find in the annals of 
history, Moravia and Bohemia, converted to 
Christianity. Yet scarcely any of the works 
which they have produced surpass the sphere of 
theology, chronicles, and books of heraldry. The 
vicinity of Germany has deprived them of their 
political existence, and the superiority of German 
literature has diverted them from the cultivation 
of their own, Yet the Bohemians once displayed 
great energy of national character. In the mid- 
dle ages, Bohemia held an important rank among 
the kingdoms of Europe. The works written in 
furmer ages by learned Bohemians, speak highly 
in favour both of the University of Prague and 
of the civilization of the whole country. The 
modern Bohemians cannot look back to their 
ancient glory with indifference; they struggle 
to revive it by cherishing their national litera- 
ture, It cannot be said, however, that they cul- 
tivate it from taste, for their taste is rather Ger- 
man, but from what is perhaps more laudable, 
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patriotic affection and enthusiasm. For some 
time a periodical journal in the Bohemian lan- 
guage, political and literary, has been published at 
Vienna, and also one at Prague, the ancient capi> 
tal. In the latter city, besides the German, 
there is a national stage, which, our author says, 
is supported, not by professional actors, but by 
amateurs, We happen to know that he is mis- 
taken, and that there is a regular body of profes. 
sional actors at Pregue, who perform dramas in 
the national language, Still the Bohemians are 
too much Germanized, for their literature 
ever to evince any strong national features, 
Their learned men, in their writings, prefer the 
German tongue to their own, not excepting Do- 
browski, the first literary character in Bohemia, 
The living authors of note, who write their na- 
tive language, are Zdzirad Polack, and Jungman, 
both poets, The present Bohemian literature 
consists chiefly of translations from the German, 
and imitations of German works, and only occa- 
sionally exhibits the genuine character of the na- 
tional Sclavonic. Our author’s account of Rus- 
sian literature adds little to the stock of informa- 
tion which has been lately afforded by Mr, Bow. 
ring. Poland has ever been regarded as the most 
enlightened of all Sclavonian countries. Their 
poetry was, for a long time, written partly in 
Latin, and partly in Polish, Every student of 
modern Latin poetry must know that the Poles 
rival all the nations of Europe in modern Latin 
verse. In their native language they have also 
had authors of great attraction and popularity, 
though the national genius, particularly in the 
drama, has been warped by the unhappy in- 
fluence of foreign literature, particularly of 
French, Still the modern literature of Poland 
presents a subject of considerable interest. It is 
80 interesting a subject, indeed, that we find our- 
selves unable to comprise within our limits, any 
thing like a satisfactory abridgement of our au- 
thor’s remarks, and therefore take our leave of 
him with a sincere recommendation of the work 
to all who wish to be acquainted with the symp- 
toms of genius still existing and springing up 
among a proud and unfortunate people. 





FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Journal d’un Voyage autour du Monde, 
pendant les années 1416, 17, 16, et 19. 
Par M. Camille du Roquefeuil. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Travels and voyages are in great favour with 
the public at present; the mind, tired and irri- 
tated with endless political discussion, seeks for 
repose in their perusal. But this present cir- 
cumnavigatory voyage coutains rather too much 
of the elements of repose; for it is little more 
than a collection of dull common-place facts and 
twice told tales. What was said of a former 
circumnavigator may be applied to M. Camille 
Roquefeuil : ** He has been round the world, but 
not in it ;”at least, he has not examined the ob- 
jects that presented themselves to him with the 
eye of a philosophical observer. In the present 
state of the world, it is not a description of 
places, but of the men that inhabit them, that is 


wanting. Never was the truth of Pope’s line, 
** The proper study of mankind is man,” so gene- 
rally felt as at present. If M. Camille Roque- 
feuil had been aware of this, and had given, in- 
stead of a tiresome description of bays, and 
creeks, and mountains, and prumontories, a faith- 
ful portrait of mankind, in the unsophisticated 
state of nature in which he must have seen them, 
his book would have been a most acceptable pre- 
sent to the public. For in it we might have 
traced to their first germs and wild shoots, those 
passions and follies of the human breast that 
flourish, in their full developement, in the salons 
of Paris aud London; but the first sources of 
which we are often unable to discover through 
the thick and complicated envelope of ciwilized 
duplicity and hypocritical refinement. But this 
is a task that yet remains to be accomplished ;— 
even the first of modern travellers, M. Humboldt, 
too often indulges in declamation, where he 
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Adele iit, tr iwedia di Alessandro Man- 


Since the we 
«ot oo ff fe 


of ** Francesca da 


fted Pellico, the author 


and the charming 


i Ps ind » 


mio di Messina” 


gery timini,” has been 


demned to a living death, in the dungeons of 
Spielberg, by the Austrianea, M. Manzoni, a 
Milanese nobleman, ranks as the firet: living 
tray writer of Italy. His ** Carmagnola” wa 
read with enthosiaam by | cf ntrymen, mid 
has been more than once tra {3 Ke 


Adeletua’ the f 


j ubjyect of * 

ure s dynasty, In the p on oof thei last 

nv, Desiderio, vanquished by Charlemagne, in 
ry 1. I hve piece takes its ! trie fre hi Adele hit, 
the aon of Dest », & valiant and liyh-minded 
warrior, who t mortally wounded while defend. 
in) Verona, the laat cmnoant { hie father’s 
power, He ie brought in to die in the presence 
of Charlemagne, and hia father, who has been 


mad prisoner. In the character of erm ingarda, 


the daughter of Desiderio, and re pudi cted wife of 


Charlemagne, who dies of erief at the imyustice 


and cruelty of a Lusbund whom she ardently 


lowes, there if a pathetic solemnity that ts 
hiehly touching and dramatic; in which last 
quality the reat of the compotion ts rather 


wanting M. Manzoni's powers a6 a poet are of 
the very first order, and ft is probably the exube- 
rance and facility of those powers, that detract 
from hie dramatic excellence; as it not unfre- 
quently happens, that he is only poetical and 
declamatory, when he should be simple and im- 
passioned. Some of his descriptions are of the 
finished beauty, one of a 
lonely journey through the wild and sublime soli- 


tudes of the Alps. 


moet particularly 
This passage is worthy of 
Lord Kyron, in his most ferv'd moments of high- 
wrought description. M. Manzoni is the cham- 


pion of the romantic school of tragedy in Italy. 
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In thie and his former piece of ¢ armagnola, 
has cdisearded the two unities of time and 
P at 
Han d’Islande. Roman. 4vols. L2mo. 


Paris. 1823. 


This ts the moet extraordinary and ultra 


» oroduction of a disordered imagination thar 


ra ever frozen the blood and blanched the cheeks 


readera, Thi 


ot frumanece 


t , or rather 


writer, Whose wr. 


madiy ben ing brains, ‘vas 

thrown off this monstrous abortion, is M. Hugo, 
whose poetical effusjons (Odes et Posies sacrées 
are in considerable repute here. By this publica. 
the merit, if merit it be, 
of having outetripped all his competitors in the 
terror. Even the reverend and horror. 


loving Mr, Maturin must wax yellow with jea 


tion he may claim 


race of 


lousy, when he hears of this most snccessful ia. 
vader of his reign of horrors. Meimoth is but a 
mealy-mouthed and chicken-hearted villain in 
comparison with the tremendous end super-atro- 
For the of those 


amateurs of the horrible, we ahail 


cious Hao d’lalande. benefit 
who moy be 
attempt some account of this singular produc- 
The scene is laid in Norway ; the reader, 


on Ope ning the first 


ton, 


volume, finds himaelf in 
“that lugubrious house, consecrated, by publi 
piety and social foresight, to the reception of un- 
known corpses; in common parlance, the Morgue 
doleful 
dead bodica, one the Tpae of a young girl named 
Gruth the other that lover Gill 
Stadt, a ininer ot Reraas: both are in a state of 
nm, the last the 
Whilst 
the crowd are in stupified pity before this hideous 


it Drontheim. In thi place are two 


Staasen, of her 


aece npositi detail of which 


thor is careful not to spare the readers. 


alle 


spectacle, a third body is brought in, still more 
the other This is the re- 


er, who has been assassinated on 


disfigured than two, 
mains Ol an offi 
the Strand of Urchtal, and who was the bearer of 
papers necessary to establish the innocence of the 
prisoner, A mi- 
serable being, named Spiagudry, and who is whiin- 


sically represented by the 


exX-miniater Schumaker, 4 state 


author as an erudite, 
a botanist, and archeoloyist, is left to watch over 
these sad objects. The crowd retires, and he is 
left alone with the bodies. This strangely situa. 
ted savan is aroused from his learned meditations 
towarda the 


middie of the night, by seeing the 


frightful features of a littl man, who has fallen, 
as if from the clouds, in the midst of the bodies. 
This hideous being was covered from head to foot 
in The skins of wild beasts, stiff with clotted gore ; 
—his heard long, red, and knotted,—his thick 
hair standing on end “ like quills upon the fret- 
ful porcupine” — his lips swelled ant livid,— 
his teeth sharp pointed, and widely separated,— 
his nose like the Leak of an eagle,—his eyes a 
bineish grey, or greyish blue, like those cf the 
tiger,—his hands, when he shewed them, for he 
generally wore fox-skin gloves, were armed witl 
long, pointed, and crooked nails, or talons,—le 
was sparing of speech, but his laugh was like the 
noise of a skull in the act of being fractured, and he 
growled at times like a wild heast of the forest. 
This assemblage of attractions can belong to no 
other, you may well suppose, but the redoubtable 
Han d'Istande, a famous captain of banditti. 


Han, without paying much attention to Spiagu- 
dry, the eradite guardian of the dead, seizes the 
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body of Gill, sets up a how! like that of a bear 
caressing its cub, and then apostrophizes his de- 
ceased favourite. ** Ob, thou, who, upon the 
stormy summits of Kogosflerg, sanzest louder 
than the thunder—oh, Gill! it is in vain that | 
have filled up for thee the mines of Tarser ; it is 
in vain that I eet fireto the cathedral church of 
Drontheim—all my labours are lost; thou wilt 
never inherit my hatchet of stone ;—itis thou, on 
the contrary, who bequeathest me thy skull, out 
of which I shal! drink the water of the sea and 
the blood of man.” And so saying, he slices off, 
with singular dexterity, and at one blow, the head 
of Gill. Having made himself master of this de. 
licate drinking-cup, he makes a vow to destroy 
the soldier who killed Gill; but, as he has no 
other indication of his identity than the unirurm 
which he wore, to prevent his escaping, he deter- 
mines to immolate the whole regiment to which 
that uniform belongs. This, however, is but a 
bagatelle to Han, whose pastime it has been to set 
fire to whole sides of the country, to-hill by 
scores, to detach enormous fragments from the 
mountains, that in their fall sweep away hamlets 
and crush whole battalions. It was Han who 
had waylaid and murdered the bearer of the pa- 
pers relative to the innocence of the ex-minister 
Schumaker—which papers he has in his posses. 
sion. Schumaker has a daughter, beautiful as 
the polar star and pure as its light, who is the 
partner of his captivity. ue, like many other 
heroines of romance aud tragedy, is decply ena- 
moured of the son of her father’s implacable 
enemy, the young Odener, son to the Viceroy of 
Norway. Odener, surmising that the readiest 
way to obtain the hand of the daughter, is by es- 
tablishing the innocence of the father, sets vut for 
the Morgue to search the body of the murdered 
officer, but arrives too late: as Han had a little 
while before made his escape through an aper- 
ture in the roof, after having attached the skull 
of Gill to his girdle, and put on his fox-skin 
gloves. The fearless Odener determines to seek 
this ferocious robber in his den, that ‘ bourne 
from which no traveller’ ever returned. Tie only 
companion of Han’s horrible domicile is a black 
bear, that he feeds upon human flesh; and who, 
in return for such delicious fare, lends his back 
to Han to ride up the steep and rugged passes of 
the mountains. In the course of Odener’s peri- 
grination, he falls into rather disreputable com- 
pany, for we find him at one time supping with 
the public executioner Orugiz. The portrait of 
this death-dealing functionary is sketched with 
frightful energy. This stern finisher of the law 
has, in the course of the work, an opportunity of 

playing the Roman imperturbabilityof his cia- 
racter, by hanging up his own brother Musdamon, 
a notorious traitor. But it is impossible to pur- 
sue the detail of these disgusting horrors, in the 
course of which we should have to encounter the 
most gratuitous abominations; one shall suffice for 
all. “ Han, disguisedas a hermit, enters the house 
of Gill's mother, and proposes to her to drink to 
the speedy return of her ton, out of his skull, 
which he has fashioned into a drinking-cup. 
This horrid proposal being rejected, he quits the 
house growling like a ‘ hyena in search of a 
dead body.” We shall spare our readers the 
single combat between Odener and this monster, 
as also the details of the battle between the royal 































































troops and the insurgent miners, into the midst 
of which Han rushes * horribly laughing,’ and, 
with a most impartial thirst fo; slaughter, cleaves 
the head of a rebel miner, and rips up the sto- 
mach of a loyal soldier, and afterwards rests him- 
sell upon a heap of the dying and the dead, and 
quaffs their warm blood out of the skull of Gill.” 
This is originality of character with a vengeance; 
and indeed so original, that the author seemed 
at a loss how to conclude it with becoming hor- 
ror. However he makes Han surrender himself 
into the hands of justice ; but, the judges doubting 
of his identity, Han very calmly poniarde the 
two persons nearest to him, upon which the 
judges no longer hesitate to condemn him to be 
Langed. Han desires to have some fire and straw 
in his dungeon ; and, as it seems nothing is de- 
nied to a condemned criminal in Norway, his 
wish is granted. In the course of the night be 
sets fire to the prison; the conflagration guins the 
barrack that adjoins it, which is cocsumed, toge- 
ther with the regiment to which belonged the 
murderer of Gil. The brave Odener and his be- 
loved are married, and so terminates this “ strange 
eventtul history."—One is at first tempted to 
take it as a mystification, or disguised satire of 
some modern romance-writers, were it tot evi- 
dent, from the remarkable talent with which the 
descriptive parts are written, and the elegance of 
style and nervousness of expression that pervade 
other parts, that the author was perfectly serious, 
We have gone into more than usual detail upon 
this work; first, because the author, M. Hugo, 
enjoys no inconsiderable reputation as @ writer ; 
and secondly, because he is one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of a society that bas been for 
some time established here, called La Societe des 
Bonnes Lettres, in coutradistinction to those who 
cultivate the Belles Lettres. Tlicse sot-disant re- 
formers profess it to be their intention to restore 
literature to that moral and classical dignity 
which invested it under Louis XIV. Han d’ls- 
lande offers a remarkable proof of the absurdity 
of their efforts, or the insincerity of their pro. 
fessions. 


Racine et Shakspeare, pamphlet litté- 
raire de 60 pages. Par M. de Stendal. 
(Beyle.) Paris. 1823. 


In England, where your dramatic faith is mo- 
delled upon nature .and Slakspeare, you can 
have but a faint idea of the fierce struggle that ts 
at present pending between the followers of the 
romantic and classical schools of tragedy in 
France and Italy. The principal question in dis- 
pute is, ‘* Whether is it better, in dramatic com- 
position, to follow the traces of Racine, or those 
of Shakspeare?’? The French Academy, which 
may be called the Sorbonne of literature, has ad- 
hered to the old order of things, and has pro- 
nounced an anathema upon all the followers of 
the great schismatic Shakspeare, and has deter- 
mined never to receive within its bosom any one 
polluted by the dramatic heresy of romanticism. 
But this bigoted resolution has been of advan- 
tage to the adverse cause ; for such is the distrust 
felt by the public for any doctrines openly patron- 
ized by the government, or any body of men un- 
der their influence, that the mere spirit of oppo- 
sition urges them to follow, with greater alacrity, 
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a contrary course, The rising generation in 
France are anxious to have historical plays me- 
delled on those of Shakspeare, and drawn from 
their own annals. But how accomplish this 
within the narrow bounds marked out by the two 
unities of time and place ? or how represent the 
sentiments and passions of real life with the fac. 
titious and scanty resources of the Alexandrine 
versification, which, according to Laharpe, the 
Aristotle of France, rejects two-thirds of the 
ordinary language of prose and cultivated con- 
versation as too undignified and ignoble for the 
purposes of tragedy ?) This false conventional 
style was created by Racine to please Louis XIV, 
The language of the elder Corneille is) much 
more natural and forceful ; but such has been the 
effect of a long bowing down of the spirit before 
a false model, that if a modern tragedy were 
written in the language of Corneille, it would run 
ne little risk of being hissed as ignoble. However, 
the protection of the classical and dignified style, 
so ostentatiously announced by the aristocracy of 
literature, will tend very rapidly to cure the 
French audiences of this efeminacy of taste. In- 
deed the late successful tragedy of Sylla, by M. 
Jouy, has commenced this reformation, The 
language of that tragedy differs very little from 
elegant prose; from that to natural and energetic 
expressions, though in common use, the interval 
is but brief. But M. Jouy is not destined to be 
the Martin Luther of the dramatic reformation of 
France ;—he wants bold and original genius, auf- 
ficient for that mission, We are not insensible 
to his merits; for we acknowledge that he pos- 
sesses a highly cultivated and elegant mind, and 
u pen capable of tracing, with poignant wit and 
graphic accuracy, the fashionable foibles and fol- 
lies of the day ; but, when he comes to grapple 
with the bolder conceptions and ruder energies of 
tragic story, he is comparatively powerless. He 
has only contemplated human passion with the 
eyes of books, or through an opera-glass, and 
peeped at mankind through the blinds of his stu- 
dy-window.—Having endeavoured to lay before 
our readers the state of the question which at pre- 
sent divides the French literati, we now come to 
the observations of M, Beyle (one of the most sin- 
cere and determined partizans of the romantic 
school) which, though put forward under the mo- 
dest guise of a pamphlet, is not the least remark. 
able prodaction elicited by this wordy strife, 
The author in the course of a very few pages has, 
with great conciseness and point, directed a most 
home and unparriable attack at the sticklers for 
the unities of time and place; but this is done 
with so much wit, bienseance, and good-humour, 
that they are forced to smile, though they suffer, 
A short treatise on the probable causes of laugh- 
ter follows ; which, if not perfectly conclusive, is 
at least curious and ingenious. The pamphlet 
concludes with a fragment upon romanticism, 
which is probably the most original and piquang 
part of the publication, Several of the ideas are 
new, and carry conviction with them, and the 
illustrations are happily chosen. A_ prevailing 
objection to this author's writings is, his never 
seeming to doubt of his inductions—he jumps 
with inconceivable rapidity from premises to cou- 
clusions. Most frequently he jumps right, but 
the surest foot will sometimes slip. 
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Elegies de M. Guirand sur la Vie d'un 
petit Ramoneur. 


This little volume of forty pages has met with 
deserved success. The French Alexandrine 
verse, naturally so punctilious and disdainful, 
has never before been forced to express the sim. 
ple and naives details of common life. For the 
French, this adaptation of the haughty Alex. 
andrine to the description of every-day scenes 
and sentiments, bas all the charm of novelty 
and dithculty vanquished. M. Guirand is one 
of the rising young poets, who, in order to acce. 
lerate the march of their fortunes, have placed 
themselves under the banners of the Aristocracy, 


(Euvres de Jean de Routrou. 10 yols. 
Svo. 


The editor of this new edition of Routrou’s 
dramatic works, is a lively poet, M, Le Due, 
author of the “ Art de Diner en Ville,” (the Art of 
dining out.) Routrou stands foremost in the 
second rank of French tragic writers. His ex. 
cellent tragedy of Venceslas is still considered 
one of the chefs-d’euvre of the French drama. 
He may be called the Massinger of France. His 
own character was strongly tinged with heroism: 
he met his death in the performance of a noble 
action, This new edition of his works is valuable, 
as it possesses some of his hitherto unpub- 
lished productions, 


(Euvres Completes de Cabanis, mem- 
bre du Sénat. 7 vols. 8vo. 


The philosophy of Dugald Stewart seems to 
have made as little way in France, as the doc. 
trines of Cabanis have made in England; both 
nations appearing to look with distrust upon the 
speculations of each other; the French terming 
those of their neighbours timid and inconclusive, 
while the English look upon the Gallic theories 
as too hardy and uncompromising. Messrs. Ca- 
banis and the Count du Tracy are certainly the 
two most remarkable of these bold speculators, 
It has excited not a little surprise in France, that 
the Edinburgh Review has never noticed the 
works of this latter writer. The reviewers seem 
to have been, in this respect, of the same opinion 
as Napoleon, who expressly forbade the public 
journals to make mention, either in praise or 
blame, of the writings of Messrs. Cabanis and Du 
Tracy. He even caused them to be pretty 
roundly lectured at the Academie Francaise, by 
his grand chamberlain, M. Segur, in his reply to 
M. du Tracy, who succeeded to M. Cabanis in 
that assembly. These two senators were mem- 
bers of a scanty opposition of ten, who were bold 
enough not to receive with complacency all the 
behests of the Emperor. Of the seven volumes 
of Cabanis’s works, five are uninteresting, unless 
to professional men, being mostly on medical sub- 
jects, The other two contain his chef-d’aurre, 
‘* Les Rapports du Physique et du Moral de 
Homme.” This work, the ideologie of Count du 
Tracy, and his commentary on Montesquieu, 
form a principal part of the education of the 
rising generation in France; and the more 
eagerly the government endeavours to discounte- 
nance these works, the more ardently are their 
suceessive editions bought up. 
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LIVERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Henry Puittivs, F.H.S. author of hitherto preduced of that illustrious 
the ‘ History of Fruits known in Great — action. 

Britain,” **Cultivated Vegetables,”’ &c. is Mr. Ouiver, surgeon, has in the press, 

now engaged upon ** Sylva Florifera—the and will publish in April, ‘* Popular Ob- 

Shrubbery ;" containing a historical and servations upon Muscular Contraction,” 

botanical account of the flowering shrubs with his mode of Treatment of Diseases 

and trees which now ornament the shrub- of the Limbs associated therewith. 

bery, the park, and rural scenes in Mr. S. Turner's valuable ‘* History 

general, of the Anglo-Saxons” is under revision, 

RK. P. Kxraur, esq. has a new Poem in the 4th edition of which will be published 
the press, entitled ‘* Alfred,” which will shortly. 
appear next mouth, in an octavo vo- The long promised English ¢ Flora” of 
Jume. Sind. E. Surru, P.LL.S. is now printing, 

The Young Officer, who lately pro- The English Botanist will thus be fur- 
duced the ** Sketches of India,” has near-  nished with an original and authentic 
ly ready for publication, in an octavo vo- guide to the study of our native plants, 
lume, ** Recollections of the Peninsula; in his own language, free from all unneces- 
containing remarks on the manners and sary technical terms. 
character of the Spanish Nation. Dr. Bacon, of Gloucester, at the re- 

The facetious Thomas Brown the youn- quest of the relatives and trustees of the 
ger, isemployed on a new work, which late Dr. Jenner, has undertaken to write 
will appear early in April, to be entitled the account of the Life of that distin- 
“Fables for the Holy Alliance,” with guished character, and to arrange his nu- 
other Poems. incrous manuscripts for publication, 

The Author of the * Lollards,” “ Cal- Sin GeorGe Beaumont, who is now 
thorpe,”” &c. has a new romance ready for on his travels in Italy, has acquired, by 
publication in 3 vols entitled «* Other purchase, the ‘beautiful group of Michael 
Times, or the Monks of Leadenhall.” Angelo, representing Christ, the Virgin, 

The new edition of the Saxon Chroni- and St. John. It is considered as one of 
cle, edited by the Rev. Mr. INGRAM, may the finest productions of the chisel of that 
be expected to appear in a few days. great artist. 

W. Marsven, esq. F.R-S. &c. has just The Scottish Novel, to succeed Peveril 
completed the first portion of his ‘* Nu- of the Peak, has already, we hear, made 
mismata Orientalia Ilustrata,’”’ the considerable progress through the press, 
Oriental coius, ancient and modern, of and will appear before May. 
his collection, described and historically Mrs. Horpexness bas a volume in the 
illustrated. [t forms a handsome quarto press, entitled “* New Russia,” being 
Volume, and contains numerous plates, some account of the colonization of that 
from drawings made under the author’s country, and of the manners aud customs 
inspection, of the colonists. To which is added, a 

Anew Novel, by the author of the brief detail of a jourucy overland from 
“Cavalier,” will be published in the Riga to the Crimea, by way of Kico, ac- 
course of April, entitled * The King of companied with Notes on the Crim 
the Peak,” in 3 vols. Tatars. 

The third volume of ‘ Transactions of Mr. Joun Mirennryi, R. N. has ready 
the Literary Society of Bombay” will ap- for the press a Grammatical Parallel of 
pear during the ensuing month. | the Classic and Modern Greek Languages, 

James Hoc, the Ettrick Shepherd, evincing their close affinities. The work 
will Shortly publish in 3 vols. ‘* The is patronized by amateurs of the Hel- 
Three Perils of Women,”’—Love, Learn- lenic Language of dignified rank, and of 
ing, and Jealousy. the learned Professions. 

CAPTAIN FRANKLIN’s Narrative of his Mr. Meyrick’s ** Treatise on Antient 
Perilous Journey from the shores of Hud- Armour,” a book calculated to throw 
son's Bay to the mouth of the Copper much light on the manners of our ances- 
Mine River, will certainly be published tors, is expected to appear in the course 
early in April, of next month, 

_‘t, James, author of the ‘ Naval Mr. G. Mitner, Jun. of Derby, au- 
Hisvury of Great Britain,” has in the thor of ‘* Stanzas written on a Sum- 
Press, the Second Part of that work, mer’s Evening, and other Poems,” will 
Completing his design. In it will be have ready for publication in a few days, 
Ziven a plan of the battle of Tra- a small volume of Essays and Sketches, 
falgar, Superior in accuracy to any in Prose. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


Journal, from February 1 to February 28, 1823. 


Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 


Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 
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: Thermometer. Barometer. | | Thermometer. Barometer. 
1823. From To | From ‘To | 1823. From To From To 
Feb. | 37. 45 28,85 28,67 | Feb. 15 31s 88 29,69 29,98 

2 8341 | 28,59 28,66 | 16 31 39 30,02 30,15 | 

3 37 40 23,82 23,93 || 17 31 36 30.05 29,92 

’ 4 30 = 39 29,21 29,30 Is 31 40 29,54 29,20 

5 27 BB 29,51 29,68 | 9) 3 34 29,06 29,48 

| 6 29s 3 29,52 29,42 | 20; 29 42 29,69 20,84 

7 29 ~—Ct«4dl 29,30 2911 ! 2) a1 29,51 29,38 
| 8} 2 38 29,30 29,47 | 22} 37 46 | 29,40 29,49 | 

9' 32 4 29,50 29,60 | 23 34.0 «46 29,56 29,26 | 

10 35 0s 44 29,40 29,29 || 24 39 = «49 29,37 29,67 | 

1] 83 49 29,40 20,35 || 25 20 43 29,57 29,08 

12 35 46 29,41 29,29 | 26 31 43 29,06 28,97 | 

| 3} 328 29,56 29,49 |, 27; 38 40 29,00 29,20 | 

14 36 43 | 29,30 29,48 | 28 30 42 29,33 29,4 
| 1 | | 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Tue untowardness of the season has trifling ascendancy. Indeed, with the 


not only thrown all the operations in 
husbandry very considerably in the rear, 
but vegetation is in consequence com- 
pletely at a stand, and the indications of 
Spring amongst the vegetable creation 
are no more perceptible now than they 
were three months ago. 

Turnips are injured in the bulb, and 
have not yet even made an effort to sprout, 
consequently they produce but little feed, 
and keeping is likely to become uncom- 
monly scarce. Hay has hitherto been 
plentiful, and in some measure supplied 
the deficiency, but that source is nearly 
exhausted, and, as the layers have failed 
in many places very extensively, a consi- 
derable advance in the value of that arti- 
cle may, ere long, be reasonably antici- 
pated. 

In spite of all these disadvantages lean 
stock have improved in value, and store 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, have advanced full 
twenty-five per cent. upon the prices of 
last October. The corn and provision 
markets have experienced a similar im- 
provement; and as we are well convinced 
that farmers in general are, compara- 
tively speaking, holders of grain to a very 
limited extent, there is every reason to 
suppose that prices will still maintaina 


exception of wheat, grain of every de- 
scription has almost entirely changed 
hands with the grower. 

The superabundance of moisture has 
not only retarded the introduction of 
pulse and spring-corn, but, with regard to 
the former, it has proved a work of great 
difficulty, and consequently, on the heavy 
lands, been badly executed ; and with re- 
spect to the latter, it can scarcely be said 
to have commenced, although last year 
at the latter end of March, barley-sowing 
was almost entirely concluded—so vari- 
able are the seasons. 

The growing wheats exhibit no great 
deficiency of plant. It should be noticed, 
however, that where over-year corn was 
used for seed, (which many farmers were 
induced to do, by reason of the dispro- 
portion in the value of old and new 
wheat,) the plant is less vigorous; 
nor has it maintained its appearance 
throughout the winter, so well as where 
new grain was made use of, 

The fall of lambs this year has pro- 
duced its full proportion of couples, but 
the season has proved somewhat unpro- 
pitious for the rearing them; neverthe- 
less, upon the whole, it may be esteemed 
satisfactory. 
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CORN RETURNS. 
Aggregate Average Prices of Corn, Feb, 8th, 408 5d—loth, 41s 4d—22d, 40s L1d—March Ist, 4ls 7d 
Sth, 43s 3d. 
Corn Exchange, Mark- Lane.—Quantities and Prices of British Corn sold and delivered. 


£. s. ad. s @& 
Feb. 8th. 

Wheat 11,057 for 26,458 BIL Aver. 44 3 

Barley 7,105 ..... 10,766 9 4.... 303 

Oats 17,239 ..... 183,318 SlL....21 3 

Feb. 15th. 

Wheat 11,984..... 26090172....43 6 

Barley 7,001..... 11,7883 211.... 30 2 

Oats 10,034..... 1202011 11,....2110 
Feb. 22d, 

Wheat 12,329.....27,68410 9....44 9 


Quarters. 





Quarters. #£. s. a. s. d, 

Barley 7,192 .. +. + 31,822 15 3 Aver. 31S 

Oats 19,444 ..... 145385 22...-31 7 
March Ist. 

Wheat 7,202..... 16453 15....4 8 

Barley 4,856 .... 7,700150....31 9 

Oats 22,156 .... 24,583 82....22 2 


March Sth. 
Wheat 10,784..... 26,871 22....500 
Barley 5,875.....10,739 36... .36 6 
Oats 16,072... .. 183,489 91l ....23 0 





VOTATOES,—Spitalfields 
Market.—Per Ton. 


Ware - - Sl Cs to 4! 10s | Beef * - 2s 
Middlings 20 to 2 10 Mutton - 2 
Chats - - 25 to 0 0 | Veal - 3 
Apples - 00 to 0 0 | Pork - 2 
Onions per bush. 0s 0d to Gs 0d | Lamb - oO 


MEAT, by Carcase per Stone of 
Sib, at Newgate Market. 


COAL MARKET. 














PRICE OF 


Three per Cent. Consols were on the 
25th ult. 743 4.—New 4 per Cent. 943 4. 
Four per Cent. India Bonds 19 20 pm. 


dd to 38s 4d 

0 to 4 8 |Newcastle, from 838 6d to 47s Gd 
8 to 4 8 |Sunderland, from 36 0 to 48s 6d 
0 to 0 0 

STOCKS. 


South Sea Stock 83%. Imperial 3 per 
Cent, 744. 2d Excheq. Bills 10 8 pm. 
Consols for Account 74% 3. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Lloyd's Coffee-house, March 25. 

Tua the political state of the world 
should intimately affect the state of Com- 
merce is nothing new, nothing wonder- 
ful; but the present moment is distin- 
guished by a painful uncertainty as to 
what intelligence the very next arrivals 
from abroad may communicate, and from 
what quarter the most interesting advices 
may arrive. 

The public has looked for some time 
past, with the greatest anxiety, to events 
in Spain; but, suddenly, Portugal has 
shewn symptoms not [ess calculated to 
excite apprehensions, and the mercantile 
connexions of Britain with that country 
have felt their security implicated, if not 
impaired. Jn short, the last letters from 
the wine districts—around Oporto, &c., 
have stated in express terms the rudi- 
ments of a revolt, and some have alluded 
to reports of conflict and bloodshed. In 
consequence of this, one of the steadiest 
branches of trade has experienced the ef- 
fects of unsettled opinions, and the WiNEs 
of Portugal have become the subjects of 
what may properly be termed incipient 
speculation. The article is enquired 
after, with more attention than usual, and 
sales are more easily effected. 


At present, not many of the prineipal 
dealers have made up their minds on the 
best course to follow; but the general 
fecling is, that the prices must rise, and 
much beyond the moderate addition 
hitherto made to them. 

On the other hand, a foreign article, 
that has for many months been kept up 
and reserved, we mean BRANDY, is ex- 
pected to come more freely to market, 
and the anticipated arrivals have produced 
a state of heaviness and inactivity through- 
out the whole connexion of buyer and 
seller. The most favourite marks have 
given way, and expectation reserves it- 
self for a farther decline. 

Our more natural, because national 
production, Rum, is no less heavy than 
Brandy is; and, whatever time may pro- 
duce to affect this article—which eludes 
the foresight of the wisest—it is at present 
in a very dull state, contemplated in a 
commercial point of view. 

Much the same must be said of Naval 
Stores, and of those necessaries for the 
maintenance of modern war, which lately 
were in lively demand. SALTPETRE itself 
is returned almost to its former level, and 
instead of touching 40s., is fast sinking 
down to 32s., and 30s, Hemp is in nothing 
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18o Commercial Report— Bank upls. 


better than a languid request, and fetches 
a lower price this week than it did last 
week. 

A contract of Government for about 
4000 barrels of Stockho!m Tar has kept 
that commodity from falling, but it has 
had little other effect on the market. 

We have had occasion to speak favour- 
ably of the state of the market for several 
productions of India. The demand for 
East India Corton continues; but it is 
thought that the export-houses have been 
the principal agents for this purpose, in 
London. We do not warrant the accuracy 
of this conjecture; but the holders cer- 
tainly obtain better prices, and especially 
for a good commodity. 

SUGarRs are looking forward to a 
mil’er season; and considerable con- 
tracts are engaged for future delivery. 
This, of course, will be understood of ex- 
portation, chiefly ; and we should not 
wonder if the coming season were very 
favourable to this branch of British in- 
dustry. ‘This seems to be the opinion of 
the best judges, if we may infer it from 
the conduct of the most eminent export- 
houses, 

Correr is more generally brisk than it 
has been for some time past, probably 
from the same causes as affect sugars. 
British plantation coffee fully supports its 


BANKRUPTS, 


Apmil 1, 


price, and the holders are firm; foreign 
cotive refuses to submit to any permanent 
reduction, though some few parcels have 
been disposed of at a tritle below par. On 
the whole, the market must be considered 
as being in an improving state, which, 
most likely, will be fully realized, 

Tonacco has experienced several con- 
siderable sales, but at extremely low 
prices ; the demand has extended to se- 
veral cargoes afloat; and two, if not 
more, have been sold in that state, on the 
manifest weight. It will naturally be 
supposed that these were not intended for 
home consumption. 

In the Provision Market, Beef of good 
quality has advanced, and the advance is 
likely to be maintained. Butter is also 
advanced, owing to the backward state 
of the spring season; but an interval of 
fine weather would quickly annul this 
advance. 

A subject of great auxiety to the public 
has been the state of the trade in Corn 
and the progress of the market. While 
the prevalent opinion pointed towards 
warlike operations, the prices of all sorts 
of grain gradually rose ; as the power of 
the alarm subsided, the rise has, in part, 
subsided also. An experimental exporta- 
tion to Portugal has taken place, and is 
expected to be followed by more. 


FROM FEBRUARY 15, TO MARCH 15, 1823, INCLUSIVE. 


N. 2B. In Bankruptcies in and about London, the Attorneys are to be understood to reside in London, 
and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed, 
The Solicitors’ Names are between parentheses. 


ADAMS, J. Stamford, Liquor merchant. (Jackson 

Adams, J. & J. Ashford, toy-sellers. (Kirkpatrick, South- 
ampton. 

Agnew, A. Great Varmonth, Draper. (Fisher 

y+ Cae ag J. Liverpool, grocer. (Bulmer 

Armetrong, "W. Great Queen-street, auctioneer. (Brook- 
ing, Loubard-street 

Atkins, J. Great Portland-street, chymist. (Dax, Bedford 
row 

HKackhouse, J. Frome Selwood, dyer. (Rotton 

Benting. J. Edgeware-road, carpenter. (Carlon, Maryle- 
vwone 

Barrow, R- & J. Liverpool, Corn-merchants. (Hinde 

Barlow, J. Merton, Mill-wright. (Devkes, Thavies Inn 

Rarret, W. Cardiff, inn-holder. (Matthew, Cardiff 

Hell, H. Bourn, corn-merchant. (Paruther and Turner, 
Fenchurch-atreet 

Rennett, A. Fountain-court, Minories. (Clayton, New-inn 

Bickers, W. Great Tichfield-street, linen-draper. (Bell 
avd Broderick; Bow Church-yard 

Blachford, R. J. Lombard-street, sword-cutler. (Swin- 
ford, John-atreet 

Boyle, E. Leicester-square, printer. (Brooking, Lombard- 
street 


Bovden,S. Chapel row, Pentonville, beast-salesman. (Cole, 
Bloomsbury 

Boulton, J. Rowarth, cotton-spinner. Atkinson, Man- 
chester 


Browning, J. & R. A. Belvidere-wharf, timber-merchants. 
(Wilks, Fiosbury-place 

Budd. W. H. Old-change, coach-master (Stevens and 
Wood 

Byers, J. Blackburn, chapman. (Haworth 

Capes, G Rarton upon Hamber, draper. (Brown & Son 

Cave. S. Cheltenham, jeweller. (Lowledge, Temple 
chambers 

Chambers, J. Wolverhampton, machine-maker. (Foster 

Chapman, EB. Bridgwater-square, leather-seller. (Platt, 
Gsreen Lettuce-lave 

Charlesworth, T. Clare-street, grecer. (Portal, Clidord's 
fun 


Cleghorn, W. Ratcliffe, cheesemonger. (ITodgson, Salis- 
bury-street 

Cuzner, J. Lullington, fuller. (Fairbanks, Frome 

Davies, W. King-street, woollen-draper. (Tanner, Cnp 
plegate 

Draper, JR. Fleet-market, glassman. (Scargill, Cornhill 

Ealand, R. Stourbridge, hatter. (Harwood 

Earl, J. jun. & Lee, y jun. Birmingham. (Spurrier and 
Co 


Ficke, C. Aldermanbury, dealer. (King, Copthall-court 

Evans, R. P. Bernard-street, merchant. (Koight & Fysou, 
Basinghall-street 

Fentiman, W. Peterborough, draper, (Atkinson 

Fletcher, J. Plumbland, lime-burner. (Bragg, Cocker- 
mouth 

Ford, C. Regent-street, linen-draper. (Clarke, Warn- 
tord-court 

Ford, W. Black Prince-row, linen-draper. (Downes, Fur- 
nival’s Inn 

Franklin, W. Levdon, fuller. (Bush, Trowbridge 

French, J. jun. Keyford, clothier. (Rotton, Frome 

Garle, W, Warner, S. Gacle, T. Dowgate-duck. (Boulton, 
Bedford row 

Glasier, W. R. Park-street, scrivener. (Freeman and 
Heathcote 

Godfrey, J. Leicester, plumber. (Naylor, Great Newport- 
strect 

Grey, W. City-road, upholsterer. (Knight and Fyson 

Griffith, T. Live rpool, merchant. (Bulmer, Liv erpool 

Haile, M. Cheltenham, victualler. (Stratford 

Hallen, S. Bradley, tron-merchant, (Paterson, Liverpool 

Hamilton, R. Liverpool, merchant. (Lace and Co. 

Haviland, W. Plymouth, printer. (Tonkin 

Hlebbron, S. Hutton, butcher. (Hacker, Stokesly 

Hiscocks, J. Frome Sclwood, clothicr. (Messiter, Frome 

Hitchin, ©. and Wostenbolme. T. Sheffield, hair-seating 
manufacturers. (Brooktield 

Hughes, fl. D- Shottisham, apothecary. (Martin, Col- 
chester 

Hull, T. Poulton, corn-merechaut. (Buck and Startifant 


Preston ‘ 








1823. 





Baukrupts, and Dividends. 1st 


Humberstone, J. Clerkenwell, vietualler. (Saunders, Steel, 8. Rotherham, linen-draper. (Onley 
Stephenson, J.& Carlean, J. Abingdon, bankers. (Fisher, 


and Baily 


Ince, V. Yedingham, horse-dealer. (Walker, Malton 


burvival’s lan 


James, 1. Chepstow, grocer. (Bourdillon and Hewett, Sweet, J. Frith-street, Soho, carver and gilder. (Wade, 


Bread-strect 


Somers fown 


Jarmain, J. Cumberland street, opholsterer. (Korght and Symes, W. Crewkerne, loen-draper. (Dash and Prdeaus, 


T\son 
Johnson, KB. Samborn, necdle-maker 


Johnson, W. Addington-place, Camberwell, buteber. 


(Castle, Myddleton-street 


Frome 


Keast, W. St. Eeny, lime-burner, (Gibson, Plymouth 


Dristol 


(Wratislew, Rugby Tait, BP. XS J. Dover-road, brewers. (Spence and Des- 


brough, Purnival’s fun 


Timons, W. Birmingham, brush-maker. (Tyndall & Raw. 
Jones, J. S. Frome selwood, linen-draper.  (Rutton, lins 
Thompson, A. Liverpool, merchant. (Rawlinson 


Thompson, L. Hessie, miller. (Rashworth, Hull 


Kuibb, A. Barnwell St. Andrew, miller. (Balderston, ‘Thorpe. S. & Marshal, R.Nottingham, whartiogers. (Hurst 
Tratt, Ro J. Bloomsbury, butcher. (Cole, Kloomsbury 
(Cole and Wragg, ‘Turquaud,W. Sbhorter’s-court, broker, (Holtaway, Pook's- 


Oundle 


Lamb, J. A Highgate, coal-merchant. 


Ave Maria-lane 


Lambert, R Manchester, manufacturer. (fligson 


court 


Lee, W. Charles-street, theatrical dress-niaker. (Saxon rooms 
Viera, A. J. L. & Braga, A. VM. Vokenhouse-vard, mer 


aud a 
Littlewood, J. Rochdale, stationer. 
Coleman-street 


Macnall, J. Manchester, merchont. (Whitchead 

Martin, FE. Tewkesbury, wine-merchant. (Brookes 
Mathias, J. Haverfordwest, upholsterer. (Williams 
Meredith, ‘T. sen. Bishopsgate without, leather-seller. 


(Clarke, Bishopsgate 


Mercer, G. Basinghall-street, wollen-draper. (Jarvis, Westwood, J. 


Palcon-square 


Mingay, A. G. Silver-street, builder, (Brooking | 
Needham, E. Cripplegate, warchouseman. (innight and 


Fyson 


Vere, C. Cloth-tair, draper. (Brown, Commercial Sale 


(Tilson and Reston, chants. (Nind and Cotter), Throgmorton-street 


Ward, J. Lowestoft, twine-spinner. (Reeve and Norton 


Welch, T. Great tower-street, wine-merchant, (Leigh 
Charlotte-row 

Welchian, J. Nathbone-place, feather-maker. (Reynel & 
Ogle, Austin-friars 


Wells, W. yy woah farmer. (Hedges, Wallingford 


brierley, farmer, (Morris, Leooineter 


Wicht. T. Duke street, tailor. (Ball, Holles-street 


churchestreet 


Oldfield, J. Fdgeware-road, coach-maker. (Rice and Son, 


Great Marlborough-street 
Osborn, R. Gravestoue, shop-keeper. 


(De Veer, Norwich 


Park, J. flower Royal, merchant. (Eastham, Laurence- 


lane 


Parker, T. Pawlett, coal-merchant. (Tanner, Bristol 
Pearson, R. Droitwich, glover. (Curtler 
’ oK 


Ve ppers 1. 'T. Kingston, stene-masone 
Poo 


Riley, J. Sheffield, glass-dealer. (Burbeary 
Round, G. Reading, silk-weaver. (James, Bucklersbury 
Rammen, C) Rainham, wine-merehant. (Rippon, Great 


Surry-street 


Scudamore, J. King’s-bench-walk, Temple, dealer. (Knight 


and Fyson 


Simons, W. Birmingham, brush-maker. (Tyndal & Raw- 


ins 
Slade, J. Tottenham Court-road, butcher. (Walters, jun. 


Cheapside 


Abbot, W. Windham-place, Mar. o9 

Bailey, J. Canwick, March 17 

Barthrop, W. sen. & jun. Bradford, 
March 17 

Barratt, A. Newport Pagnell, Apr. 12 

Barrett, R. Poultry, April § 

Beeston, J. Drayton in Hales, Mar. 24 

Birmingham, F. Charles-street, Feb. 


22 
Bond, J. Munsley, April 11 
Bowman, R. Manchester, April 12 
Bradock, J. Manchester, March 19 
Lradock, J. Crumpton, P. & N. Man- 
chester, March 19 
Britton, J. Worcester, March 26 
Brooks, W. Paddington, March 11 
Brown, R. Sheffield, April 1 
Buckler, J. Newman-street March 22 
Bulmer, S. Oxford-street April 15 
Bullman, J. & T. Milnthorp, Mar, 10 
Bumpus, T. Holborn, Mar. 18 
Burgie, J. Mark-lane, Feb. 22, April § 
Bnrraston, W. Worcester, April 7 
( —_/— J. Bishop Wearmouth, Mar. 


5 
Carden, W. Bristol, March 14 
Cary, J. Raquet-court, April § 
Chambers, E. Cullompton, Granger, 
H.C. Knightsbridge, and Chambers, 
_R. jun. Broadhambury, March 26. 
Clough, Rev. RL. &R i Mason, D. & 
Jones, Rev. J. L. Plasmadoc, Den- 
bigh, March 31 
Cripps, J. Wisbech, March 18 
Carwen, J. Great East-cheap, Apr. § 
Dallas, W. Cushion-court, merchant, 
April 15 
— J. Threadneedle-street, March 


Deavill, F.. Manchester, Mar. 27 

Deivill, A. York-street, Covent-gar- 
den, March § 
orman, C. C. Wellclose-square, 
April 5 

Sufour,W. PF. A. Berners-street,Apr. 12 


J. Madron, millers (Watlhis and Roberts, Helston 
Read, C. Downes-wharf, coal-merchant. (Dix, Simmond’s 


Wilson, J. Norland-hall, farmer. (Norris, Halitax 
Winman, J.B Darkhbouse-lane, tishmouger, (Lacy, Feu 


SCOTCHIE SEQUESTRATIONS, 


David Davidson, merehant, Glas 


(Carter 


ow 
Moilliam Allison, grazer, Xe. Kilbride 
Thomas Gardner, carpet merchant, Edinburgh 
James Moffat and Co. merchants, Glasgow, and Moffat & 
Pureell, Kingston, Jamaica 
Alexander and Jamcs M*Grouther, merchants, Greenock 


John Reid, grocer, &e , Kilmarnock 


DIVIDENDs. 


Dunnet, D. Norwich, April to 
Edmunds, PT. Castlebryged, Mareh 22 
Edmo.uds, 1H .Parliament-street, Apr. 


5 
Essex, W. Paddington, April 5 
Evans, T Birmingham, March 24 
Fisher, M. Tintern, Mareh 18 
Forbes, F. Greenwich, Apri) 22 
Fothergill, W. Cannon-street road, 
April 19 
Franceys, Se & T. P. March 25 
Fry, R. Leicester-square, March 29 
Glover, G. Lower East-Snuthtield, oil- 
man, April § 
Goodeve, W. D. Wimborne Minster, 
Aprili 
Gray, J. Kingston, April 15 
Hancock, J. Limehouse-hole, March8 
Handford, W. Tavistock, March 11 
Hardwick, J. Birmingham, Marcle 17 
Hawkesley, J. Biriningham, March 14 


19 
Harvey, M. 2B. & J. Billericay, Apr.5 
Henderson, R. Lowthian Gul, Mar. 26 
Herbert, E. T. Fetter-lane, March 1§ 
Hill, T. Ledbury, surgeon, April it 
Hodson, TV. C. Leominster, March 26 
Huntington, J. Snow-hill, March 22 
Jarvis, E. Norwich, March 11 
Jermyn, D. Great Yarmouth, April 
Johnson, S. Skinner-street, March 13 
Jones, T. West Smithfield, April 12 
Jones, A. W. New Breatford, March 11 
keen, Aldersgate-street, March 11 
Ketcher, N. Bradwell near the sea, 

March 8 10 
Lancaster, T. J. Cateaton-street, Mar. 


8 
Lockwood, G. Huddersfield, March 8 
Marchant, J- Maidstone, March 22 
Marston, J. Birminghem, March 21 
Marsh, J. Sidmouth, April 2 
Martindale, B. and Fitch, FE. St. 
James’s-street, March 22 
M'‘Neil, W. Charles-street, March 22 





Peter Jiumecison and Co. clothiers, Glasgow 

Dugald M'Vhederan and Sons, tish carers, Se, Greenock 
Stevenson and Dually merchants, Dunkeld 

George Neilson, wight and builder, Mainburgh 

David Morrison, merehant, VMerkineh 

James King, farmer in Raith, &c. Hamilton 

John Cumming, merchant, &e. Leith 

Robert and Adam Clerk, catthe-dealers, Whiteside 
Archibald Steel, hardware merchant, Ayr 


Morris, J. Liverpool, March at 
Mullion, H. Liverpool, March a9 
Derry, Te and J. Readiog, March 12 
Pickman, W. East Ileey, Moreh 22 
Pile, M. jan. Sidmouth, April 25 
Pritchard, FE. Llanrwst, April ag 
Rees, W. Uristol, March 2 
Reeves, D. Wardour-stroet, Aprils 
Reynolds, H. Cheltenham, Mareh 15 
Richards, S. Liverpool, March 26 
Ripley,J.W “" ving, Hligh-street, Nov. 5 
Roberts, M. | a ae March 14 
Roffey, B. New Boud street, Maren a9 
Kose, J. sen. aod J, jun. Tooley-street, 
March 22 
Rose, R. R. Holborn-hill, March 25 
Roxby, R. B. Commercial road, Mar. 


22 
Schotield, T. Kingston-on-Thames, 
March 15 
Simpson, RK. Crown-court, March a9 
Smeeton, G. St. Martin’s-lane, Apr. 19 
Standen, UT. Lancaster, March 14 
Statham, J. Collyhurst, March 24 
Steel, J. Liverpool, March 29 
Stewport, W. Ridley, UT. and Brown, 
J. South Blyth, March 27 
‘Tarleton, J. Liverpool, March 26 
Tate, M, Chatford, March 11 
Tavlor, A. Kent-road, March 29 
Taylor, J. Sheflicld, April 18 
Tennant, J. Liverpool, March 12 — 
Thurtell, J. and Giddens, J. Norwich, 
April 4 : 
Vernon, T. Towcester, April t 
Westlake,J.Moretonhampstead, Apr. § 
Wilkinson, G. York, March 20 
Willet, F. and E. and R. Thetford, 
April 4 
Wilsow, E. UH. Liverpool. March 10 
Wood, I. Narborough, March 24 
Woolrich, G. & J.Spital-square, April 


"9 
Wyche, H. New Sarum, March a4 
Youden, J. Dover, March 26 
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INCIDENTS, APPOIN 
IN LONDON, 


Crime in the Metropolis.—Statement of 
the Number of Persons committed to His 
Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate in the Year 
1422, and how they have been disposed 
Ool:i— 

In custody on Ist January 1822, Is5 
Males, 67 Females,—Total 252. Com- 
mitted to $list Dee. under 20 years of age, 
660 Males, 110 Females; above that 
age, 1134 Males, 281 Females.—Total 
2185*. Of which there have been exe- 
cuted 23. Died 2. Removed to the 
Hulks, Gosport, 6. Ditto, Portsmouth, 
123. Ditto, Sheerness, 292. Ditto, Wool- 
wich, 53. Ditto to the Penitentiary, Mil- 
bank, 51. Ditto to the Refuge for the 
Destitute 20. Dittoto Bethlem Hospital 1. 
Ditto by Habeas Corpus for trial at the 
Assizes 17. Ditto to the Houses of Cor- 
rection for London and Middlesex 549. 
Discharged, having received His Majesty’s 
pardon, 21. Ditto having been acquitted 
at the Old Bailey Sessions 512. Ditto 
upon Bills of Indictment not having been 
found 219, Ditto not having been prose- 
cuted 41, Ditto having been imprisoned 
pursuant to sentences 50. Ditto having 
been whipped 53. Ditto having been 
fined one shilling 104. Ditto upon bail 
and other causes 16. Remained in cus- 
tody, Jan. 1, 1625, Males 195, Females 
85.—Total 2437. 

Statement of the Number of Persons 
committed to His Majesty's Gaol of New- 
gate, and convicted, ia the year 1622, and 
the nature of tlieir offences ; together 
with the number acquitted, discharged, 
sentenced, &c. during the same period :— 
Burglary 33. Forgery 4. Forging the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall Mark 2 Housebreaking 
2. Highway Robbery 19. Horse stealing 
#. Maliciously cutting and maiming lL. 
Murder 1. Rape I. Returning from 
Stealing in a Dwelling- 
house to the value of 40s and upwards 53. 
Sheep Stealing 2. Unnatural crime 3. 
Uttering Forged Bank Notes 3. Attempt- 
ing to commit unnatural crime 6. Bi- 
gamy 7. Embezzlement 15. Fraud 10, 
Manslaughter 5. Misdemeanors 12, 
Procuring Counterfeit Coin with intent 
to utter the same 3. Receiving Stolen 
Goods 7. Selling Blasphemous Pub- 
lications 4. Uttering Counterfeit Coin 
10. Lareenies of various descriptions 
1117.—Of which there were Sentenced, 





* Of which number 390 had before been 
Committals increased this vear 62. 


here. 


TMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
MIDDLESEX, 


AND SURREY. 


to Death 135*. To Transportation for 
Life 94, to ditto for 14 years 17, to 
ditto for 7 years 328. To Imprisonment 
tor ‘Two Years in the Houses of Correc- 
tion 36, to ditto One Year L118, to ditto 
Six months 149, to ditto Four months 7, 
to ditto Three months 112, to ditto Two 
months 54, to ditto Six weeks 7, to ditto 
One month and under 66. In ’ Newgate 
for various terms 51, Fined one Shilling 
and Discharged 104. Whipped and Dis- 
charged 53. Acquitted 512. Discharged, 
Bills of Indictment not, being found 219. 
Discharged, not having been prosecuted 
41.—Total 2103. 

OnWednesday the 26th Feb. Mark Herd, 
Watts, Fuller, and Brown, 
for a burglary committed at Hanwell; 
John Harris, for stealing in the dwelling- 
house of Colonel de Burgh, his master; 
and John Wait for forgery; were exe- 
cuted at Newgate ; and on Monday prece- 
ding North for an unnatural crime. 

APPOINTMENTS, &C, 

Major-general Sir Edward Barnes, 
K. C. B. to be Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief ef the Island of Ceylon. 

William George Earl of Erroll to be 
one of the Lords of His Majesty's Bed- 
chamber, in the room of William Lord 
Amblierst. 














The Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, 
M. P., William Dacres Adams, and Henry 


Dawkins, Esqrs. to be Commissioners of 
iis Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rey. C. B. Henville, to the Vicar- 
age of Portsea.—The Rev. C. Elers, to the 
Vicarage of Bickenhill, Warwickshire.— 
The Rev. F. R. Spragg, M. A. to the Vi- 
carage of Combe St. Nicholas, Somerset. 
—The Rev. H. N. Pearson, D. D. one of 
his Majesty’s Domestic Chaplains, to the 
Deanery of Sarum, void by the death of 
the Rev. C. Talbot.—The Rev. J. S. Ser- 
grove, LL. B., to the united Rectories of 
St. Mary , Somerset, and St. Mary Mount- 
haw, Upper Thames-street, London.— 
The London Court of Aldermen have 


—— 





* Twenty-one of which have been exe- 
cuted, with two others convicted in the 
vear 1421, of the following offences :— 
For Murder 1, Forgery 1, Forged Notes 3, 
Burglary 10, Highway "Robbery 3, Un- 
natural crime 2, Stealing in a ‘dwelling- 
honse to the yalue of 40s and upwards 3. 
— Total 23 


April |, 





To Na 
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elected the Rev. Dr. Povah to the Rectory 
of St. James, Duke’s-place, in the room 
of the Rey. Thos. Moore, deceased.—The 
Rev. G. Moore, Vicar of St. Peter's, 
Eastgate, Lincoln, to the Rectory of 
Owmby, in that county.—The Rev. H. 
Bishop, Vicar of Ardleigh, Essex, to the 
Vicarage of Great Clacton.—The Rev. W. 
M. Pierce, B. A., to the Vicarages of 
Burwell and Golceby, Lincolnshire.—The 
Rey. W. Owen, to the Rectory of Ryme In- 
trinsica, Dorset.—The Rev. ‘T. Bouwens, 
B. A., to the Prebend of Brampton, in the 
‘Cathedral Church of Lincoln, vacant by 
the death of the Dean of Salisbury, and 
also to the Rectory of Stoke Hammond, 
Bucks, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
C. Gardner.—The Rev. J. M. Sumner to 
the Rectory of Sutton, Essex.—The Rev. 
R. G. Baker, to the Rectory of Spring- 
field, Essex.—The Rev. M. Marsh, Clerk, 
B.D. Chancellor of the Diocese of Salis- 
bury, to the Prebend of Beaminster Prima, 
Dorset. 
NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Borough of Bossiney.—Sir Compton 
Domville, Santry House, county of Dub- 
lin, Bart. 

County of Fermanagh.—Lord Viscount 
Corry, of Castle Coole. 

Borough of Ryegate—James Cocks, of 
Charing-cross, in the county of Middle- 
sex, Esq. 

County of Dorset-—Edward Berkeley 
Portman, Esq. of Bryanston House, in 
the county of Dorset, in the room of Ed- 
ward Berkeley Portman, Esq. his father, 
deceased. 

Town of Berwick upon Tweed.—Sir John 
Poer Beresford, of Duddington House in 
the Shire of Mid-Lothian, Baronet. 

Town and Port of Winchelsea.—William 
Leader, of Putney-hill in the county of 
Surrey, Esq. 

Borough of Arundel.—Thomas Read 
Kemp, of Wale Park, in the parish of 
Midhurst and of Brighthelmstone in the 
county of Sussex, Esq. 

Borough of Liverpool.—The Right Hon. 
Wm. Huskisson. 

County of Dullin—Lieut.-Col. Henry 
White. 

City of Winchester.—Sir Edward Hyde 
East, Bart. 

City of Chichester.—William Stephen 
Poyntz, of Cowdray Park, in the county 
of Sussex, [sq. 

Married.|—At St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, the Rev. J. D. Hustler, to Miss 
Eliza Mansel.—John Drake, Esq of Min- 
cing-lane, to Frances, eldest daughter of 
William Vanderstegen, Esq.—At Wat- 
lington, Paul Blackhall, Esq. to Miss 
Hayward.—At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Ro- 
bert Raymond Stewart, Esq. to Sarah 





Anne, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Scott.—At Mary-la-bonne church, 
ieorge Jackson, Esq. to Elizabeth Maria, 
third daughter of Thomas Lodington, 
Esq. —At Enfield, Frederick Cass, Esq. 
of Beaulieu Lodge, Winchmore Hill, 
to Martha, eldest daughter of J. D. 
Potter, Esq.—The Rev. Henry Sampson, 
eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Sampson, of 
Petersham, to Elizabeth Corbitt, eldest 
daughter of Thomas ‘'Talboys, Esq.—At 
St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, Mr. William 
Stannard, of Charles-street, Covent-gar- 
den, to Mrs. Sarah Child.-—At > Christ 
Church, Surrey, Mr. T. H. Winn, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of the late W. 
Bunn, Esq.—At St. James’s Church, 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. son of Sir Richard 
Carr Glyn, Bart. to Marianne, daughter 
of Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. M, P.—Mr. T. 
Miller, of Cheapside, to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late R. W. Jennings, Esq. 

Died.|—In_ Regent-street, Colonel R. 
Doveton.—Mrs. Rugge, relict of the late 
Rev. Wm. Rugge-—At Hammersmith, 
Ann, relict of the Rev. Thos. Knapp.— 
In Lincoln's Inn, John Cottrell, Esq.— 
At West Ham, Thomas Blunt, Esq. of 
Cornhill. —At Mrs. Pickering’s, Stepney- 
square, Captain John Forresdale.—At his 
house in Berkeley-square, George N. Vin- 
cent, Esq.—George Lilkendoy, Esq. late 
of Parsons-street, Ratcliff highway.—In 
Curzon-street, Charlotte Isabella, eldest 
danghter of the late Dr. Fraser, of Lower 
Grosvenor-street.—Mr. J. Barton, Grange- 
road, Bermondsey.—At her house in 
George-street, Portman-square, Lady La- 
forey.—Miss Martha Goodall.—Samuel 
Brown, Esq. St. Mary-at-Hill.—At Hack- 
ney, the widow of the late Maj. Stranshaw, 
of the Royal Marines.— At Durham-place, 
Hackney, Mr. Wm, Haddan.—John Ni- 
cholls, Esq. Bronswick-terrace, Hackney. 
—In Great Russell-street, Mrs, Jackson.— 
On Dowgate Hill, Mrs. Hertel —At Ewell, 
Surrey, Mrs. Broadbent, relict of Wm. 
Broadbent, Esq.—Thos. Dagnall, Esq. of 
Cowley, near Uxbridge.—In  Harley- 
street, Anne, widow of the late Wm. 
Dolby, Esq.—At his house, at Croydon, 
Surrey, Mr. Peter Mortimer, aged 72,— 
At Lower Tooting, Margaret, widow of 
the late Robert Bridges, Esq.-—At Guild- 
ford, aged 65, Lady Burnaby, relict of the 
late Admiral Sir William Burnaby.—In 
Guildford-street, Sarah, the wife of Phi- 
lip Button, Esq.—In Lower Brook-street, 
Sir W. Duff Gordon, Bart.—In Somerset- 
strect, Portman-square, Mary Countess 
Dowager of Rosebery.—In Charlotte- 
strect, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Wm. Bing- 
ley, A.M. F.L.S.—Mr. Samuel Chamber- 
lain, late of Raquet-court, Fleet-street.— 
Of a decline, the Rev. John Escreet, M.A. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


April 1, 


PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 


LATELY DECEASED. 


MUS. A. T. FLEMING. 

Ather house in John-street, Bath, in 
her 74th year, Mrs. Anne Teresa Fieming, 
long well-known, and equally respected, 
in that city, asa teacher of dancing. As 
a complete proficient in this elegant ac- 
complishment, Mrs. Fleming was, for 
many years, both useful and ornamental 
to Bath; but her best memorial will be 
the courtesy and kindness of her manners 
among her friends, and her exemplary 
virtues in society. Her father, one of 
the most eminent niusicians of his day, 
led the Pump-room Band, during the 
memorable supremacy of Beau Nash, and 
was the conductor of the earliest Bath 
Subscription Concerts ; as a wit and bu- 
mourist, he was equally distinguished ; 
and his published Memoirs, replete with 
observation upon men and manners, were 
given to the world (under the fictitious 
title of Gin-a-Drake) somewhere about 
the middle of the last century. Succes- 
sively the pupil of those admirable mas- 
ters, Le Pique and the elder Vestris, Miss 
Fleming eventually established herself in 
Bath—her native city, as the most accom- 
plished and respected professor it had ever 
boasted. Her minuct was pronounced by 
foreigners, as wellas Englishmen,as ache of 
Ceuvre of the art. The daughters of the 
most illustrious families journeyed to 
Bath, for the express purpose of receiving 
the last graces of education from a mis- 
tress so celebrated and unrivalled. The 
late Duchess of Devonshire, her lovely 
sister, Lady Besborough, with nearly half 
the coronetted Belles (now dust!) whose 
bashful graces were the ornament of a 
modest Court during the reign of George 
LIL. might be numbered among the pupils 
of the Bath Terpsichore. But the preten- 
siousof Miss Fleming to the respect of her 
contemporaries were not restricted to the 
mere limit of her professional talent. Na- 
ture had bestowed upon her a shrewd and 
vigorous intellect, which a long and com- 
prehensive observation of society had ma- 
tured into a judgment remarkable both 
for solidity and discrimination, Her con- 
versational powers were delightful; her 
stores of anecdote inexhaustible ; and the 
tact with which she arranged and applied 
them was a happiness peculiarly her own, 


DR. JFNNER. 


On the 26th of January, at his house at 
Berkeley, Dr. Edward Jenner, the dis- 
coverer of Vaecination, in bis 74th year. 


If any man ever existed who possessed an 
original, and, we might almost add, an 
intuitive claim to the pretensions of a na- 
tural Historian and Physiologist, Dr. Jen- 
ner was thatclaimant. Nature had given 
him great genius, vast sagacity, much 
inclination, and great ardour in the pro- 
secution of the subjects of Natural His- 
tory, Physiology, and Pathology. His 
researches were consistent and connected, 
At an early age he was destined to the 
study of one department of the medical 
profession, Surgery. In the commence- 
ment of his studies, he was associated and 
connected with some late eminent cha- 
racters, Dr. Parry, of Bath, Dr. Hickes, 
of Gloucester, and Dr. Ludlow, of Cor- 
sham, near Bath; but, besides these, he 
was honoured with the peculiar friend- 
ship and patronage of the late Mr. Jobn 
Hunter, of whose name it is nearly su- 
perfluous to mention that it stands high- 
est in the rolls of surgical and philosophic 
reputation. Mr. Hunter, well aware of 
the extraordinary talents of Dr. Jenner, 
then a pupil, offered to him patronage, 
connexion, and employment, in his pro- 
fessional and physiological pursuits. Dr. 
Jenner, however, preferred a residence 
athis tive place, Berkeley ; here he ac- 
quired = t merely high loc # reputation, 
but, frei. the public observations and dis- 
coveries which he promulgated, great es- 
timation in the superior ranks of philo- 
sophers and medical professors. After 
some less important communications to 
the Royal Society of London (of which 
he was early made a member) he imparted 
to them a complete Natural History of 
the Cuckoo, of which bird the laws and 
habits were previously unknown, and 
were involved in obscurity; the singu- 
lar ingenuity of this paper, and the acute 
powers of observation which it developed 
in the observer, enhanced Dr. Jenner's 
reputation in the philosophic world. Dr. 
Jenner also communicated to his youth- 
ful friend and colleague, attached to him 
by congenial feeling and similarity of 
pursuit, the late highly-gifted Dr. Parry, 
of Bath, his discovery of the internal dis- 
eased structure of the heart, which pro- 
duces the disease called Angina Pectoris, 
and which was before unknown and con- 
jectural. Dr. Parry, in a treatise on the 
subject, not only most honourably re- 
corded Dr. Jenner’s original detection of 
the cause of the disease, but confirmed its 
accuracy by subsequent and ingenious 
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investigation. After a long and arduous 
inquiry into the disease termed Cow Pox, 
which is a common complaint in cows in 
Gloucestershire and some other counties, 
and which, to those who receive it from 
the cows in milking, appears, from lang 
existing tradition, to confer complete se- 
curity from the Small Pox, either natural 
or inoculated, Dr. Jenner determined to 
put the fact to the test of experiment, and 
accordingly inoculated some young per- 
sons with the matter taken from the dis- 
ease in the cows, in 1797. From the 
proof which these experiments afforded of 
the power of the Cow Pox Inoculation to 
protect the human being from the Small 
Pox contagion, Dr. Jenner was induced 
to bring this inestimable fact before the 
public in 1796. That this was promul- 
gated with all the simplicity of a philan- 
thropist, and with all the disinterestedness 
of the philosopher, every candid contem- 
porary and observer will admit, and will 
unite in admiring his just pretensions to 
both characters. The first medical pro- 
fessors in the metropolis allowed, that, 
had Dr. Jenner kept his discovery in the 
disguise of empirical secrecy, he would 
have realised immense emoluments ; but 
the pure and liberal feelings which the 
Doctor possessed spurned and rejected 
such considerations ; and his general re- 
munerations, even including the sums 
voted by Parliament, were well known to 
his confidential friends to be moderate in 
the extreme. 

The meckness, gentleness, and simpli- 
city of his demeanour, formed a most 
striking contrast to the self-esteem which 
might have arisen from the great and 
splendid consequences of his discovery. 
He was thankful and grateful for them in 
his heart; but to pride and vain-glory he 
seemed to be an utter stranger. On a re- 
cent interesting occasion, a short time be- 
fore his death, the following were among 
the last words that he ever spoke to the 
writer of these lines. The nature of his 
services to his fellow-creatures had been 
the subject of conversation: ‘‘I do not 
marvel,’”’ he observed, ‘‘ that men are not 
grateful to me, but I am surprised that 
they do not feel gratitude to God, for 
making me a medium of good.” No one 
could see him without perceiving that 
this was the habitual frame of his mind. 
W ithout it, it never could have been that 
in his most retired moments, and in his 
intercourse with the great and exalted of 
the earth, he invariably exhibited the 
Same uprightness of conduct, singleness 
of purpose, and unceasing earnestness to 
Promote the welfare of his species, to the 
total exclusion of all selfish and personal 
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considerations. These qualities particu- 
larly arrested the attention of the many 
distinguished foreigners who came to visit 
him ; and they were not less the cause of 
satisfaction and delight to his most inti- 
mate friends. His gondescension, his 
kindness, his willingness to listen to 
every tale of distress, and the open- 
handed munificence with which be admi- 
nistered to the wants and necessities of 
those around bim, can never be forgotten 
by any who have been guided and con- 
soled by his affectionate counsel, or che- 
rished and relieved by his unbounded 
charity. His sympathy for suffering 
worth, or genius lost in obscurity, was 
ever alive ; and no indication of talent or 
ingenuity, no effort of intellect, ever met 
his eye without gaining his notice, and 
calling forth, on numberless occasions, 
his substantial aid and assistance. He 
was not less generous in pouring forth 
the treasures of his mind. A long life, 
spent in the constant study of all the sub- 
jects of natural history, had stored it 
with great varicty of knowledge.—Here 
the originality of his views, and the feli- 
city and playfulness of his illustrations, 
and the acuteness of his remarks, im- 
parted a character of genius to his com- 
inonest actions and conversations, which 
could not escape the most inattentive ob- 
server. 

A national monument has been pro- 
posed in Parliament, to this distinguished 
benefactor of mankind, and a subscrip- 
tion has been begun in the county where 
he resided, for erecting a memorial of his 
name and virtues. How soon will these 
perish ! while the long course of time 
during which unborn generations will pay 
him grateful homage—unborn generations 
of every language and climate—will only 
be terininated perhaps by the dissolution 
of all that exists of mankind. 

REV. J. BARTLAM. 

Suddenly, in the shop of Mr. Lloyd, 
Bookseller, in Harley-street, where he 
was waiting for a friend, on the 6th ult. 
the Rev. J. Bartlam, of Alcester, War- 
wickshire. He was placed at an early 
age under the tuition of that great and 
good man, the Rev. Dr. James, head 
Master of Rugby School, and Prebendary 
of Worcester, and subsequently under 
that of the celebrated Dr. Parr. Upon 
his going to the University, he was ad- 
mitted a Commoner of Merton College, 
and in 1794, obtained the Bachelor's 
Prize for his Essay on Liberty. For this 
literary distinction, which gained him 
much credit, he was very soon rewarded 
with a Fellowship of his college, and in 
1811 preferred by the Warden and Fel- 
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lows to the Vicarage of Ponteland, in 
Northumberland, worth, it was said, from 
£1000 to £1200 per annum. It is some- 
what remarkable, ,that the only two 
Livings in the gift of the College in that 
county, and to which they presented in 
the same vear, Lil, should be both va- 
cant at the same time by the death of the 
incumbents. 
JOUN PHILIP KEMBLE. 

Died, near Lausanne, on the 26th of 
February, J. P. Kemble, Esq. in his 66th 
year, On the 2ith, it appears, he rose 
well, and went to an adjoining room to 
speak to Mrs. Kemble ; aud then return- 
ing to his room was observed to totter in 
Mrs. Kemble noticed this, and 
assisted him to his chair; but getting 
worse, Dr. Schole was sent for, who 
found him in the position deseribed, but 
already altered and exhibiting verv unfa- 
vourable symptoms—his left had 
suffered a decided attack, and he could 
with difficulty articulate. He seemed ex- 
tremely anxious to spare the feelings of 
Mrs. Kemble. Dr. Schole, with the as- 
sistance of his old attached = servant 
George, helped him to his bed, and, in 
the act of conducting him there, a second 
attack took place, so suddenly, that his 
clothes were obliged to be cut asunder, 
in order that he might the more speedily 
be let blood. But nature was fast ex- 
hausting ; nor could he ever make use of 
his speech after a few words which he 
had uttered on Dr. Schole's arrival. Ue, 
however, assented or dissented by signs 
of the head, until within two hours of his 
complete extinction. His last intelligible 
words were ‘* George, George.’ In fine, 
a third attack, on Wednesday the 26th, 
just 46 hours after the first, proved fatal: 
though to a stranger he might appear to 
suffer, it is the opinion of the doctor that 
he was long insensible to the acute feel- 
ings of pain. He had imagined that the 
climate of dtaly would prove beneficial to 
his health; but having arrived in Rome 
three months before under unfavourable 
circumstances of the season, he became 
worse and worse, so that the English 
physician, Dr. Clarke, hurried him away 
to return to Lausanne, where he had been 
comparatively well. His occupations 
were his books and his garden—the latter 
was his predilection; it was resorted to 
by him with the first rays of the sun, and 
kept in a state of cultivation rarely to be 
surpassed, 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Roger 
Kemble, and was born in 1757, at Pres- 
cot, in Lancashire, He received the first 
part of his education at the Roman Ca- 
tholic seminary at Sedgeley Park, in 
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Staffordshire, and was afterwards sent to 
the University of Douay to be qualified 
for one of the learned professions. Here 
he soon became distinguished for that 
talent for elocution which afterwards 
raised him to such eminence. Having 
finished his academical studies, he re- 
turned to England, and, preferring the 
stage to either of the professions for which 
he had been intended, he performed at 
Liverpool, York, and Edinburgh. Whiie 
at York, Mr. Kemble introduced a new 
species of entertainment, consisting of 
recitations of some of the Odes of Mason, 
Collins, and Gray; the tales of Le Fevre 
and Maria, from Sterne; and other po- 
pular pieces in prose and verse. In these 
he was particularly successful, and they 
contributed to increase his reputation, 
In Edinburgh he delivered a Lecture, of 
his own composition, on Sacred and Pro- 
fane Oratory, which, from the talent and 
sound criticism it displayed, gained him 
the reputation of refined taste among men 
of letters. He afterwards performed for 
two years with flattering success in 
Dublin. Mr. Kemble made his first ap- 
pearance in London, at Drury-lane The- 
atre, in the character of Hamlet, Sept. 
30, 1763. His reception was most en- 
couraging ; but he had not an opportunity 
of fully developing his powers till the re- 
tirement of Mr. Smith, in 1788, who had 
been in possession of almost all the prin- 
cipal parts both in tragedy and comedy. 
Qn the secession of Mr. King, Mr. Kem- 
ble became Manager of Drury-lane The- 
atre, which oflice he filled till 1796. 
Shortly afterwards he resumed the ma- 
nagement, and held it till the conclusion 
of the season 1800-1. In 1802 Mr. Kem- 
ble visited the Continent, for the purpose 
of introducing to the British stage what- 
ever he might find worthy of adoption in 
foreign theatres. He spent a twelve- 
month at Paris and Madrid, where he 
was honoured with that marked consi- 
deration which his eminent talents me- 
rited. On his return he purchased a 
sixth part of the property of Covent 
Garden patent, and became Manager of 
that Theatre ; which situation he filled 
till a season or two before his retirement. 
During his management in London Mr. 
Kemble revived several pieces of merit, 
and adapted many of our Immortal Bard's 
productions to the taste of modern times. 
He was also the author of Belisarius, 4 
tragedy which was acted at Hull in 
1778, but never printed; the Female 
Officer, a farce, acted at York in 1779, 
not printed; O! it’s Impossible ! (altered 
from the Comedy of Errors) a comedy 
performed at York 17¢0; this was also 
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never printed ; the Pannel, a farce, taken 
from Bickerstat®s ’Tis Well it’s no 
Worse; the Farm House, a comedy ; 
Love in many Masks, a comedy ; Lodo- 
iska, a musical romance; Celadon and 
Florimel, a comedy, which has not been 
printed. Mr. Kemble also published, 
about the year 17380, a small collection of 
verses, under the title of ** Fugitive 
Pieces.” ‘They were juvenile produc- 
tions, and it is said that the very day after 
their publication, he was so discontented 
with them when in print, that he destroyed 
every copy he could procure ; some few, 
however, escaped the general immolation, 
and one of them, at a sale a few years 
since, fetched 3/. 4s. Of Mr. Kemble, as 
an actor, most have been able to form 
their own estimate. In private life, he 
was a scholar and a geatleman. 
WM. CHAMBERLAINE, Ky, 

Lately inAylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, 
aged 7, after tive days’ illness, Win, 
Chamberlaine, esq.—Mr. Chamberlaine 
was a Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and Fellow and late Secretary to 
the Medical Society, London, The fa- 
ther of Mr. C. was a magistrate for the 
county of Dublin, and maternal uncle to 
the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. He was 
born in the frish capital in 1752, placed 
in 1764 in Harrow School, and finished his 
education at Trinity College, Dublin. His 
father dying in Jamaica, he turned his 
views to surgery, and after serving his 
apprenticeship, went to Jamaica, where he 
resided nine years. He then returned to 
Europe, married the eldest daughter of 
Thomas Tandy, esq. of the county of 
Meath, and settled in London as a sur- 
geon and apothecary in 1784. Mr. C, 
laudably distinguished himself, in associ- 
ation with Dr. Squire, in the establish- 
ment of an institution for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of medical men dy- 
ing in indigent circumstances in Loudon 
and its vicinity, and for cight years gra- 
tuitously officiated as secretary to that 
society. He published the following 
works :—Treatise on the Ffticacy of Sti- 
zolobium, or Cowhage, in Diseases occa- 
sioned by Worms, Svo. 1784, 10th edit. 
1412—The History of the Medicine Act 
of 1802, evo. 1403—and several other 
Works. 

SIK M. M. SYKES. 
i At Weymouth, on his way to London, 
Siu M. M. Sykes, Bart. of Sledmere 
House, Yorkshire. ‘The high estimation 
in which Sir Mark was justly and univer- 
sally held, particularly by every descrip- 
tion of inhabitants in York and peigh- 
bourhood, will occasion his death to be 
lamented as a great public loss. In his 
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political capacity, he was strongly at- 
tached to the Constitution of his coun- 
try, and a firm friend and zealous sup- 
porter of the protestant religion. But it 
was in private life that his character 
shone with the greatest lustre : blessed 
with a princely fortune, he had the 
means, as well as the inclination, to be- 
netit his fellow-creatures; his purse was 
always open to the calls of humanity ; 
his benevolence was exercised with deli- 
cacy, always appearing fearful of hurting 
the feelings of the objects of bis bounty. 
The death of such a man causes a void in 
the chain of society which is not readily 
replaced.—Sir Mark was 52 years of age ; 
he succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father, the Rev. Sir Christopher 
Sykes, and married, first, Miss Master- 
man, daughter and heiress of 
Masterman, Esq. of Settrington ; and se- 
coudly, Miss Egerton, daughter of Wil- 
liam Everton, Esq. of ‘Patton Park, in the 
county of Chester. He served the oflice 
of fligh Sherif for Yorkshire in the year 
1795; and in 1807, he was elected repre- 
sentative in parliament for the city of 
York, after a severe contest ; he was 
again elected in 1812, without opposi- 
tion; and returned a third time, after a 
contest, in 1618. Ele retired from public 
life in 1420, on account of ill-health, to 
the great regret of his constituents.— He 
is succeeded in bis title by his next bro- 
ther. Mr. (now Sir) Tatton Sykes, who 
marricd Miss Mary Foulis, daughter of 
the late Sir William Foulis, Bart. of In- 
gleby Manor, in the county of York, 
ADMIRAL SCHIANK, 

Died, on the 6th ult. at Dawlish, in the 
83rd vear of his age, John Sehank, Esq. 
Admiral of the Blue. All to whom he 
was personally known, have lost a friend 
not likely to be replaced; the middle 
elass for miles round his abode, a kind 
adviser in all their difficulties ; the poor 
an hospitable benefactor, who never 
heard their tale of woe without admi- 
nistering to their wants. Like a great 
philanthropist, the late Doctor Jenner, he 
spurned at private aggrandisement, and, 
without ostentation, gave the results of 
his mechanical genius and fertile mind 
for the public good. From his loss of 
sight, he had for some years retired from 
public life; but nature appeared to have 
compensated for this privation by a pre- 
eminent extension of his other faculties. 
His mechanical inventions have been 
long before the world, and entitle him to 
rank with the ingenious of his day ; 
while bis character as an officer and a 
man gave him a claim to the respect and 
esteem of society at large. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 


el 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Eton Socon, Mr. Crossland to 
Muss BE. Walker. 

Died.) At Woburn, the Rev. J. Parr —H. Pegg, 
esq. TO—At Bedford, Mrs. Palmer—Mr. J. Black- 
well—Mr. R. Saville—At Linden, the Hon. F. H. 
Ongley. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married.) At Odibam, Mr. J. Terry to Miss E. 
Terry—Mr. Nichols, of Kidlington, to Miss Dawes 
~-At Reading, Mr. J. Toovey, to Miss M. Cotteril 
—At Wokingham, W. W. Ilow, esq. to Miss F. J. 
Maynard. ye 

Died.) At Woolhampton, Mr. FE. Gunnell—At 
Hungeriord, Mr. J. Hall—At) Newbury, Mrs. 
Cottoo—Mrs. Harbor, 05—Mrs. Hawkes—Mr. 
Crosswell—Miss H. Dyer—At Crockhum Common, 
Mrs. Bolton, 85—At Bisham, Mr. W. Shelton—At 
Pamber End, Mrs. Taoner—At Bled'ow, Mr. J. 
tlarris—At Reading, Mr. T. Jones— Mrs. Mayoss 
—Mrs. D. Vines—At Wokingham, Mrs. Wheeler. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.) At Taplow, Mr. Piggott to Mrs. 
Latton, 

layed.) At Amersham, Miss S. Marshall—At 
Boll, Mrs. Read. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married.) KR. Woodhouse, esq. M.A. F.R.S. 
ot Cambridge, to Miss) H. Wilkins—G, A. Park, 
esq. to Miss M, Coppard, late of Gravely. 

Died.) At Burwell, Mr. S. Daunn—At Chester- 
ton, Mr. Kaye, 93. 


CHESHIRE. 

Married.) At Aldtord, Mr. C. Parker to Bliss 
Pulford—Mr. W. Pultord to) Miss Parker—<At 
Stockport, Mr. B.. Astley to Miss H. KRirkham—At 
Eccles, Mr. G. Hitchmough to Miss E. Jackson— 
At Wilton church, Mr. P. B. Litherland to Miss 
Phillips—At Prestbury, Mr. T. Birchinhall to Miss 
Newton—At Whitcburch, Mr. Lloyd to Miss Pool 
—At Chester, Mr. J. P, Jones to Miss Reynolds, 

Died.) At Chorlton Hall, the Rev. Dr. Smyth, 
76—At Stapleford, Mr. J. Dutton, 78—At Middle. 
wich, Mr. Walkinson—At Stockport, Mr. J. Mars- 
land—At Nantwich, Mr. J. Brotherton—At Cross 
Hill, J. Maddock, esq.—AtChester, Mrs. Myddleton. 


CORNWALL. 

Varried.| At Callingtou, J. B Messenger, esq. 
to Miss Couch—At Truro, Mr. J. Tipper to Miss 
Cavill—At Falmouth, Mr. Doherty to Miss Hing. 
ston—At Antony Church, Lieut. Young, R. A. to 
Miss C. Nash. 

Died.) At Launceston, Mrs. Dingley — At 
Latchley, Mrs. Hoskin, 77—At St. Michael Penk. 
vell, Mrs. Curgenven, 83—At Stokechmsland, Mrs, 
Candy —At Mousehole, Mr. R. Trewavas, 78—At 
Rogorra, J. Collins, esq.—At Cameitord, Mr. J. 
Pearce—At Egloskerry, W. Braddon, esq.—At 
Penzance, Lieut. Moss, 78. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Married.) At Carlisle, Mr. R. Bulman to Miss 
M. Robson—Mr. J. Robertson to Miss M. Hewet— 
Mr. J. lowe to Miss A, Davidson—Mr. T. Sinclair 
to Miss M. Moore—At Peurith, Mr. J. Bullman to 
Miss A. Laithes—Mr. T. Baxter to Miss C. Mallin- 
son—At Ponsonby, Mr. J. Sturgeon to Miss Gunson 
~~At Whitehaven, Capt. Willson to Miss H. Cham- 
bre-—Mr. J. Haile to Miss J. Younghusband—Mr. 
T. Marsh to Miss A. Comerford—At Dalston, Mr. J, 
Plamire to Miss E. Blamire—At Crosthwaite, Mr. 
W. Copplewsite to Miss M. Porter—Mr. J. Gibson 
to Miss M. Cdark. 

Thed.) At Carlisle, Mrs. S. Irving, 70—Mrs. 
Graham— Vrs. Hewson—Mrs. J. Anderson—Mr.R. 
Litthe—Mr. G, M‘Adam—Mr. R. Simpson—Mr. J. 
Ward—Mrs. M. Findlay —Mr. J. Lowden—Mrs. J. 
Little — Mrs. C. Armstrong—At Pensith, Mrs. 
Satterthwaite—At Workington, Mr. T. Dixon—At 





Brotto, Mrs. Thompsen—At Moorhouses, R, Jame. 
son, esqe~ At Whitehaven, Mr. C. Brockbank— Mrs, 
M. Bowman— Mr. D. Raven— Mrs. Willson—At Kes. 
wick, Mr. J. Fawcett—At Wigton, W. Parkin, esq. 
72.—Mr. R, Thomwnpson—At Crosthwaite,Miss Lynn 
—At Daventry, Mr. J. Bryd, Q91—At Maryport, 
Mrs. A, ‘Thomson. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Married.) Mr. Wood, of Derby, to Miss 
Cuiwen, 
Died.| At Melbourne, Mr. W. Bates. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

It is in contemplation to cut a new road from 
the town of Bideford to run by the west side of 
the river to Torrington, passing through the pa- 
rishes of Lancrass, Monkleigh, &c. by which 
means the steep hills between the above places 
will be avoided, and a level road and pleasant ride 
for nearly six miles will be obtained ; besides 
lessening the distance nearly three quarters of a 
mile.—Several meetings of the landowners and 
others interested therein have lately taken place, 
and it is determined to apply to Parliament im- 
mediately for an act to carry the scheme into ex- 
ecution. 


Married.) At Barnstaple, the Rev. J. Barfitt 
to Miss M. A. Evans—At Filleigh, Major C. H. 
Williams to Lady Mary Fortescuce—At Exeter, 
Mr. Halfyard to Miss M. Campion—At Plymouth, 
T. L. L. Galloway, esq. to Miss J. Coffin, 

Died.) At Membury, Miss Seward—Near Totness, 
Mr. N. Harris, 73—At Dawlish, Admiral Schank, 
83—]. Browne, esq.—At Barnstaple, Mrs. May, $1 
—At Plymouth, Miss M. Cochirane—J. Purchase, 
esq —At Buckland House, Mrs. Clarke—At Brix. 
ham, Mrs. Paige—At Torquay, Mr. W. Oakley— 
At Dartmouth, Mrs. H. Jauncey, 83—The Rev. J. 
Chester—At Honviton,Mr.J, Basleigh—Near Exeter, 
W. S. Willett, esq.—H. Mallett, esq. 76—Mrs. Par- 
ker—At Exeter, Mrs. A. Bryant, 85—At Exmouth, 
Mrs, Williams—At Topsham, N.S. Peters, esq. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

Married.) At Warcham, the Rev. W. O. Bart- 
lett to Miss E. Brice. 

Died.) At Dorchester, Mr. J. Miller, 86—At 
Lyme, the Rev. J. Gleed—Miss Staunton—At Brid- 
port, Mrs. Ingram, 87—At Burton Bradstock, Mrs. 
Roberts—At Bourton, Mrs. Newton—At Hinton 
st. George, Mrs. A. Bryant, 79. 

DURHAM. 

Married.) At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. J, Daw- 
son, juu. to Miss A. Brown—G. Barras, esq. to 
Miss E. Hoin—At Darlington, the Rev. J. Arm- 
strong to Miss M, Wilson—Mr. G. W. Longridge, 
ot Sunderland; to Miss S. Spittall. 

Died.) At South Shields, Mr. J. Rowlby—-Mr. 
J. Marshail—At Sumierland, Miss Nesbitt—At 
Durham, J. Taylor, esq. 75—At Birtley, E. Stod- 
dart, esq.—At Bishopwearmouth, Mrs. Mowbray— 
Mrs. Booth—At Monkwearmouth, Mr. J. Helmsiey 
—At Chester le Street, Mr. R. Reay, 78. 


ESSEX. 

The Colchester Philosophical Society has pur- 
chased a building well adapted to the purposes it 
has in view. An apartment is appropriated to a 
depository for natural and artificial curiosities. 
A box of minerals has been presented by Mr, Deck, 
of Harwich, The box in which the specimens 
are inclosed is manufactured from a part of the 
original roof ofthe late Harwich church, built by 
Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, in the year 110: 
the wood, which is English oak, is quite sound, 
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and exhibits no signs of decay, The specimens 
themselves Consist of adventitious fossil remains, 
and some original mineral substances, discovered 
in the cliffand sttore of Harwich, and are pecu- 
liarly interesting, not only from the circumstance 
of locality, but from the beauty and rareness of 


several of them. 

Married.) At Colchester, Mr. W. R. F. Ave 
to Miss E. Harden——At Great Maplestead, G. E. 7. 
Davis, esq. to Miss J. Sperling-—-At Wanstead, G. 
Hiilhouse, esq. to Miss M. Chapman—At Coggle- 
shall, Mr. J. Marriage to Miss Corder, 

Died.\ At Harlow, Mrs. Hill—At Stock, Mrs. 
Parnell—At Laughton, Mr. W. Bazire, 71—At 
Witham, Mr. [. Edwards-—At Stratford, Miss E. 
Velly—At West Tarrant, C. W. Sidney, esq.—At 
Manningtree, Mr. W. 8. Chapman—At Colchester, 
Mr. T. Watts—At Rivenhall, Mr. J. Wood—At 
Malden, Mrs. S. Collis—At Great Holland, Mrs. 
Jones—At Rochetts, Karl St. Vincent, 89. 

The death of John Crabb, esq. Chelmsford, (see 
Essex, page 93, His. Reg.) is a misstatement. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A meeting of the Medical Gentlemen residing 
in Gloucester has taken place, for the purpose of 
promoting measures to pay a public tribute of re- 
spect to the late Dr. Jenner, by erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory in or near that city. Dr, 
Baron was called to the chair; and the resolu- 
tions were proposed by Dr. Newell and seconded 
by H. J. Shrapnell, esq. The liberality with 
which the profession have taken the lead in this 
affair, reflects the highest credit upon them. It 
well becomes the county of which this distin. 
guished plulanthropist was a native, to evince an 
anxiety to possess within its boundaries a lasting 
memorial of him whose protecting influence knew 
no limits, but was felt ard acknowledged in the 


remotest quarters of the globe. 

ay A on At Westbury, Mr. G. Richards to 
Miss Bale—Mr. S. Fowler, of Alkington, to Miss S. 
Croome—At Berkley, Mr. J. Phillips to Miss 
Pars'ow—Mr. H. Vernon, of Gloucester, to Miss 
A. Harris—At Welford, Mr. W. Dey to Miss S. 
Walker—At Winterbourn, the Rev. W. Jones to 
Miss Hull—At Wotton-under-Edge, Capt. O. Saun- 
ders to Miss M. Gardiner. 

Died.) At Wollasiuil!, Mr, Crump—At Ciren- 
cester, Mrs. Brown—At Norton, Mr. T. Butler, 82 
—At Cheltenham, Miss Tickeli—Mrs. Sly—At 
Iristol, Mr. Weekes, 083—At Didmarton, Mrs, Wood 
—At Ebley, near Stroud, Mr. W. Nodges—-At Hart- 
pury, Mrs. Canning—At Brimscomb, Mr. 8. Cam- 

ridge, 77—At Gloucester, Mrs. Hamblin, 74#— 
Mrs. Murrell—Mrs. 8. Burfoot—At Tockington, 
Mrs. Tahourdin—At Puckrup, Mrs. Prior. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.) At Romsey, Mr. T. Lacy to Mrs. 
Jukes—Ax Froyle, E. R. Bertrand, esq. to Miss F, 
E. Lee—At Kingston, Mr. J. Hoare to Miss E, 
Mills—At Lyndhurst, Mr. M. Wild to Miss M. 
Hinves—At Southampton, Mr. J. Collier to Miss 
M. Staples. ' 

Died.) At Nursling, Mrs. Richards—Mrs. Powell 
—At Portsea, Miss Clarke — At Winethester, R. 
Wheble, esq. 70—Miss H. Gabell—E, Woolls, esq. 
—At Nunney, Mr. W. Lidford—At Abbot's Wor- 
thy, the Rev. F. W. Swanton—At Titel. field, Capt. 
R. R. Bowyer, R.N.—At Romsey, Mr. T. Newell 
—At Ringwood, Mr. W. Davis—At Southampton, 
Mrs. Young—Mrs. White—Czapt. Eveleigh. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Leominster, Mr. J. Donne to Mrs. 
Jones—The Rev. C. J. Bird, rector of Morditord, to 
rag Glover—Mr. Biggs, of Goodrich, to Miss 

« Ball. 

Died.| At Ledbury, Mrs. Birt—At Whitchurch, 
J. Evans, esq. T8—At Bodenham, Mr. T. Buckle, 
S&t—Mr. P. Phillips, of Wallhouse—At Suftoo 
Court, J. Hereford, esq.—At Heretord, J. Jones, 
esq.—The Rev. R. Walwyn, vicar of Home Lacy. 





HERTFORDSHIRB. 
Died.) At Sawbridgeworth, Mrs, Clarke, 3883—At 
Hatfield, J. Darby, esq. 81. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Married.) At Huntingdon, Mr. T. Jellis to 
Miss Cc, Asliby. 
INed.) At tluntingdon, Miss M, A. Key—Mr. 
E. Hubner—At Farcett, Mrs. Toulton, 8). 


KENT. 

A newly invented rocket was lately let off on 
Chatham Lines, in the presence of the officers of 
the garrison, of a very peculiar and curious con- 
struction ; after rising a considerable height in the 
air, it exploded, when a parachute contained in 
the head of the rocket separated from it and sud- 
denly expanded: this had depending from it a 
fire ball of considerable magnitude, which gave 
out a most powerful light, illuminating the coun- 
try for nearly a mile around, The parachute 
prevented the fire ball from descending to the 
earth, over which it hovered like a satellite, Le 
is intended to shew the position and movements 
of anenemy’s army or any body of troops by night. 

Married.) At Folkstone, Mr. H. Whittingham 
to Miss J. Cook—At Biddenden, Mr. J. Harris to 
Miss S. Bridger—At Faversham, W. Burch, esq to 
Miss M. A. Broadbridge — At. Milton, Mr. W. 
White to Miss ©. N. Walsh—At Frinsted, the Rev. 
C, Chisholm to Miss M. Pattenson—At Chatham, 
Mr. W. Miller to Miss E, Burr—Mr. W. Mellavond 
to Miss Hl, Abrahams—At Canterbury, Mr. TV. 
Ridout to Miss F.. Barnes—Mr. W. Dunning to Miss 
Bb Petman—Mr. J. Dunnett to Miss Boyle—At 
Upper Deal, Capt. Bowen to Miss M. E, Iggulden 
om t Chatham, G. Kenyon, esq. to Miss BE. B, 
Miller. 

Died.) At Rochester, Mr. R. Hider, 08—At 
Deal, Mrs. E. Stone. 77—At Gravesend, Mrs. Ben- 
nett— Mrs, Wise—At Wincheap, F. Read, esq.—At 
Canterbury, Mrs. S. Sayers, 806--Miss Laroburn— 
Mrs. M. Loubert—Mrs. FE. M. Burgess—The Rev, 
C, Piilpot, rector of Ripple—At Higham, Mr. W. 
Rawlins, 7Q—At Sachinienee, Mrs. A. Hayward, 
8U—At Chatham, Mrs. M. M'Cloud—Mr. Lee—At 
Kastwell Park, G. FP. Hatton, esq, 7I—At Tenter- 
den, Mr. J. Ralte, 8—Mra. Vierheld, 85—At Bar- 
ham, Mis, Fethersole—At Hadlow Castle, W. B. 
May, esq. 76-—At Margate, Mis. Jessard—Mr. T. 
Chapman —At Buckland, Mrs, Bagster, 8L— At 
Westerham, Mr. Balderston—At Maidstone, Mrs. 
King—At Depttord, W. Oswald, esq. T6—At Dan- 
ston, C. Johnston, esq. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The Lancaster Canal Committce have reeom- 
mended a branch from Galgate (4 miles south of 
Lancaster) to Glasson Dock, near the entrance of 
the River Lune, which will shortly be taken into 
consideration by the proprietors at large. The 
length of the proposed cutting is about two miles 
and a half, and will require seven locks, The 
estimated expense is stated at 34,6001. The 
principal object is said to be the better accommo. 
dation of the Irish and coasting vessels, all of 
which, it is supposed, will, upon the completion 
of the intended work, quit the river Ribble, and 
sail to and from Glasson, whence their cargoes 
will go by the canai to Preston, &c. 

Married.) At Liverpool, Mr. J. Parker to Miss 
M. Woodward Mr. R. Roberts to Miss A. Quinn 
—Mr. J. Massy to Miss Dugdale-—-R. Gorton, esq. 
to Miss Gregson—Mr. J. Nelson to Miss A. Woo- 
ley—At Warrington, Mr. Woolfe to Miss M. Leigh 
—Mr. T. Smith to Miss E. Poole—At Manchester, 
Mr. T. D. Miller to Miss J. Arderne—Mr. E. 
Worthington to Miss J. Taylor—Mr. W. Picton to 
Myss C. Mann—Mr. W. Eastwood to Miss M. 


Eastwood, 
Dicd.) At Mauchester, Miss H. Payne—Mrs. 
Moore—Mr, J. 1H. Cooper—Mr. J. Curry—Mr. M. 
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F. James—At Liverpool, Mrs. M. Downie—Mr. 
H. Smith—Mr. R. Raye—Mrs. Lloyd--Mr. O. 
Phomas—At Warrington, Mrs. Wright—G. Wat- 
mough, esq.—At Broughton Priory, near Mauches- 
ter, Mr. J. Harrop, proprietor of the Mauchestes 
Guardian, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) W. UU. Wilson, esq. to Miss M. L. 
Crump, of Aleston Hall—Johu Hames, esq. to Mrs. 
Carter, of Scraptott 

Died.) J. Waycock, esq. of Owstoun—At Barrow 
ou-Soar, Mrs. Sharp--At Sewstern, Mr. W. Pentort 

-At Thurmaston, Mrs. Kirkbright--At Ashby de la 
Zouch, Mr. W. lugle—At Hlarston, Mrs. M> Pas- 
ker, US—At Melton Mowbray, Mrs. Chubb—At 
Kirby Lodge, Mr. J. Milner. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Varried.) At Grantham, Mr. ‘T. Martin to Miss 
M. AK. Read—At Freistou, Mr. Eno to Mrs. tlet- 
cher—At Sleatord, Mr. W. Ward to Miss M.A. 
Fisher—At Leasingham, Mr. J. Batch to Miss FB. 
Sumth—At Catstor, Mr. J. Clark to Miss M. E. 
Russels—At Coleby, Mr. R. Challans to Miss A, 
Gioulding—W. A. Holgate, esq. of Laceby, to Miss 
RKhelk—At Tealby, Mr. J. Thornhill to Miss M. 
Squires—At Binbrook, Mr. F. Blacklock to Mrs. 
Waters. 

Died.) At Bourn, Mr. W. Thorpe—At Castle 
Bytham, Mr. J. Gouldson—At Langtott, Mr. W. 
Oakden—At Little Hale. Mrs. Barrowchtle—at 
Spalding, Mrs. Manton—Mr. [. Sunons—At Cran- 
well, Mrs. Forster—At Sibsey, Mis, A. Barton— 
At Carleton Scroop, Mr. J. Read—At Morott, 
Mrs. Pochin—At Cre Sy Hall, tb. South, esq.—At 
Wrawby, Mrs. Hlolt—At Lincolu, Miss Il. Fleming, 
bIl—At Llorncasde, Mr. Sonith. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Married.| N, Wells, esq. ot Piercetield to Miss 
Owen, 

Died.) At Chepstow, Mr. R. Savell—Mr. W. 
Grthths—Mr. Kemys, l0OO—At Bassaleg, Miss M. 
Jones—At Roos, Mr. J. G. Jones—At Liantilo, R. 
Lewis, esq. At Monmouth, Mrs. Roberts—aAt 
Trivo Farm, Mr. Morgan. 

NORFOLK, 

On the 18th of Feb. a meeting was held at 
Loddon, for the purpose of considering the new 
navigation from Lowestoft to Norwich, when the 
following resolutions were carried ;— 

birst.—That it is the opinion of this mecting, 
that every plan tending to facilitate the intercourse 
of distant parts of the kingdom with cach other, 
isentitled to general support and encouragement, 
2d.—That the immediate interest of the owners 
of marsh land adjoining the intended Naviga- 
tion, should be first of all carefully enquired 
into, and guarded from every danger; and this 
important objec t be ing SUC ured, the propo: ed Na- 
Vigation from Norwich to Lowestoft will be 
highly beneficial not only to the city of Norwich, 
but also to the counties of Norfolk and Suifolk, 
and more especially to those parts which are im- 
mediately adjacent to the intended line of Navi- 
gation, 3d.—That it will greatly benefit the 
large tract of meadow land through which the 
river is to pass, inasmuch as it will afford the 
means at any time of drawing off the superabun- 
dant water from such lands and, in very dry 
seasons, of supplying any deficiency of water 
that might arise. 4th.—That the gentiemen now 
engaged in forwarding the plans suggested in Mr, 
Cubitt’s report, and approved and recommended 
by so eminent an engincer as Mr. Telford, are en- 
titled to the cordial cooperation of the owners 
and occupiers of the property in the vicinity of 
the proposed course of the intended navigation 
from Norwich to Lowestoft. 





April 1, 


Married.) At Clay, Mr. R. Mann to Miss J, 
Waller—Mr. F. Bryant, of Saxthorpe, to Miss BE. 
Blackburn—At Go:teston, Mr, W. Bayes to Mixs 
M.A. Youell—At Denver, Mr. Andrews to Miss 
Steveas—Mr. Jackson to Miss Fysh, ot Lynn. 

lied.) At Palham St. Mary, Mis. S. Sheldrake, 
a2—At Brooke, Mrs. A. N. Miltord, 72—At Brin. 
tou, Mr. J. Brereton—At North Runcton, Mr. J, 
Bull, 72—At Lyan, Mr. Ketd—At Southtown, s, 
Hiurst, esq—At Hales, Mr. A. Breston S7—At 
Yarmouth, Mrs. BE. Nicholls—Mr. ‘T. Palltord— 
Mrs. M. Godtrey, 02—Mres. E. Fisher, 78—Mr. W, 
Green, 85—Mr. A. Yates—Mrs. R. Huot—Mr. Rk, 
lower-—-At Acle, Mrs. HL. Carr--At Norwich, Mrs, 
S. George—Mr. Il. Browne, 7@—At Sustead, My, 
J. Tyrell, 79—At North Walsham, Mrs. Margitson, 
71i--At Forncett, Mrs. Browne, 83—At East: Bia. 
denham, Mr. R. Hart, Q1—At Hedenham, Mr. J, 
Roe—At Diss, Mr. R. Newson—At Sloley, Mis, 
Cubitt, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.) At Ecton, Mr. J. Manton to Miss 
M. A. Langdell. 

Died.) At Northampton, Mrs. Gibbs, 90—Mrs, 
Rert.—At thrapston, Caryer Sherard, esq. — At 
Welord, Mr. J. Eyston, 72—At Isham, Mr. aA 
Wallis —At Newnham, Mr. J. Ilazlewood, 82—At 
Love Buckbw, Mr.W. Abbot, 8—At Sandon, Mrs, 
Bushe, l—aAt Wellingborough, Miss E. Sander. 
sou—At Daventry, Mr. E. Maud —At Hlarpole, Mr, 
W. BEkins—aAt Pickmarsh, Mr. J. Raight, 82. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A groundless alarm of fire having been raised 
at the Newcastle theatre, a great part of the au. 
dience in the gallery rushed towards the entrance, 
which is only wide enough to admit two ata 
time. A dreadful confusion ensued, and seven 
persons were crushed to death in attempting to 
get out, besides a number of others who were 
dreadfully injured, 

Married.\ At Newcastle, Mr. G. Hall to Miss 
M. thoult--Mr. W. Ilawthorn to Miss M. Holmes 
--Mr. W. Drown to Miss S. Spvoor---At Morpeth, 
Mr. R. Fenwick to Miss Hall—At Tynemouth, Mr. 
J, Cutter to Mrs. Maun--At Hexham, Mr. S. Burn 
to Miss Low. 

Died.) At Neweastle, Mrs. M. Barry---Mrs. M, 
Pattinson—Mrs. Scott--Mr. W. Swaddlee-A, Lop- 
Mr, ES, $o---Mis. Prokermg--At Nortin Shit lds, 
Mrs. Murton--Mr, J.Walker--Mr. R. L. Dow—Mi. 
BK. Batkin—Mes. Louttitt—At Hexham, Miss J. 
Loraine---Mrs. Wiiliams---Mrs. J. Crozier, g0-At 
Morpeth, Mrs. Han-—R. Brown, esq. 76--At Bing- 
tild, Mr. Hepple, 62-—Athyloe, M. Grey, esq. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

On the evening of the late eclipse, at about 
half-past six o’clock, a most beautiful meteor was 
observed to pass over Wimeswould, in a direction 
tu the South West. Its apparent elevation was 
not more than thirty yards, and it moved with 
less velocity than such bodies usually do. The 
tail of fire, or light, emitted from the central 
globe, appeared to be twenty or thirty yards long. 
It was so luminous as to enlighten every object 
in its Course in a Most surprising manner, 

Married.) At Newark, Mr. G. Finchnall to Miss 
M. Smith—Mr. R. Wilson to Miss D. W. Mason— 
Mr. G, Metealf to Miss A. Stevenson—Mr. W. 
Smith to Miss M. Lamb—At Bastord, Mr. E. Rea- 
vill to Miss MA. Huatchby—At East Retford, W. 
Kirke, esq. to Miss Bowmer—At Nottingham, Mr. 
W. Harrison to Miss M. A. Coleman—Mr. B. 
Ball to Miss A. Arnold—Mr. J. Willoughby to 
Miss D. Gedling—Mr. P. Baker to Miss M. H. 
‘Tausley. 

bied.]) At Nottingham, Mr. J. Cutts—Mr. T. 
Eyre, 81—Mr. C. Wrigitt, 83—Mr, I. Cooper— Mrs. 
Butler, 70-—-Mr. S. Limbert—At Mansfield, Mr. W. 
Sheldon—At Edingley, Mr. J. Wass—At Worksop, 
Mrs. Donsten—At Retford, Mrs. Mason—At East 
Retiord, Mr. G. We Ich, y= At Ma rlebeck, Mis. 
E. Elwidgr, 85—At Syerston, Mrs. S. White, 75—- 
At Mansfeld, Mr. T. Stenton, 77. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Oxford, W. Warren, esq. of 
Truro, to Miss C, Taunton—Mr. L. Sheard to Miss 
M. A. Tubb—At Watlington, P. Biackall, esq. to 
Miss £. Hayward. 

Died.) AvOxtord, My. J.Maddle,838—Mr. 1. Ar- 
nett—John Cooke, D.D. BO—Mr. G. Carr—Mr. R. 
Smith 7B—Mrs. C. Hazell, 88~-At Clipping Nor- 
ton, Mr. tf. Botton—-Mr. S. Sutton—aAt Great Mil- 
ton, Mr. fT. Y. Edrige—At Bicester, Mr. Ball—At 
Kidlington, Mrs. Butler—At Kingham, Mrs, Tur- 
ner—At Turville Park, Gen. Dumourier, 85. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Exton, Mr. R. Kaye to Miss 
Vary—At Burley, near Oakham, Mr. W. Almond 
to Miss C. Bennett. 

Died.) At Morcott, Mrs. Pochin—At Gleiston, 
near Uppingham, Mrs. Gyles--At Exton, Mr. J. 
Fisher, 8&-—At Uppiuogham, Mr. J.T. Broughton-- 
At Belton, Mr. 'T. Kempe. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.| At Oswestry, Mr. Roberts to Miss 
Whitridge--At Shitfnall, Mr. G. Ridley to Miss M, 
Muachall---At Edgmond, C. Ledward, esq. to Miss 
M. Jelhcorse -At Ellesmere, Mr. J. Griffiths to 
Miss Boodle. 

Died.) At Ellesmere, Mrs. M. Lloyd---At 
Shrewsbury, Miss M. Astericy---Mis. Loxdate-- 
Me. t. Pritchard--Mrs. E. Piyee--Mr. W. Harris, 
g3—Mrs. Congreve—Mr. J. Skrympsiier-At Mar 
dol, Mr. Wiikinson—-At Newport, Mr. T. Cheadle 
Mr. G. Evans, of Hadley Park---At Kaowbury, 
Clee Hill, Mr. J. George. At Wroxeter, Mr. TI. Up- 
ton~-At Neenton, Mrs. Baldw yne- Mrs, Powell, of 
Preesgwaco - At Bridgnorth, L. Lampet, esq.— Mrs. 
Cartwright, of Caccanal, Merioneth--At Tetehill, 
near Ellesmere, Mrs. Byollin-At the Wood, near 
Ludlow, Mr. T. Hlitchcop--At Cross Hill, J. Mad- 
dock, esq. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married.) At Waleot Church, J. S. Williams, 
esq. to Miss H. Dyer—At Bath, Mr. FL Bary to 
Miss &. Simmons—Col. Palmer, M.P. to Miss M. 
A. Atkyns—At Frome, Mr. J. Harding to Miss 
King — At Croscombe, T. Nalder, esq. to Mass 
Marsh—At Wells, Mr. Pearce to Miss E. Johns. 

Died.) At Chew Magna, Miss b. Brodribb—At 
Bath, Mrs. Phillyp— Mrs. Vottiiger- -Mrs, Basnett— 
Col. Cuthbert — Miss S. Shepherd—Mis. Were— 
Mrs. Reed, 83—Mrs. Grimes—W. Richardson, esq. 
73—Mrs. Fo Culverwell—T. Smith, esq.--Mirs. M. 
Bowes~-Col. Buckland—Mrs. BE. Soue-= hos. ‘Vho- 
mas, esq.~-Lady Johnson -U. Wishort, esq.--- DW. 
Berger, esq.---Mrs. E. Vyndale--Mrs. Willrams—J. 
Lawton, esq.—Lady Blount--J. 5S. Rich, esq. At 
Wiveliscombe, Mr. . Govett, 82-—-Mrs. Dyer, 88--- 
At Ilminster, Mrs. Slatter, 92--At Wells, Mr. J. 
Williams—At Bishop’s Hull, the Rev. S. Greatheed 
--At Rimpton, Mrs. Symes-~Near Bridgwater, Miss 
E. Landsay~—At Taunton, Mis. Rickards---The Rev, 
J.L. Warren, of Combe St. Nicolas. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Died.| At Rolleston, Mrs. Mosley---Miss A.M. 
Egginton, of Billbrook--At Rugely, Miss Fletcher. 


SUFFOLK. 

Married.| At Wickham Market, Mr. F. Keer to 
Miss M, A, Pring--At Bury, Mr. S. C. Dennant to 
Miss E. F. More---At Sibton, Mr. J. Woolnough to 
Miss White--At Woodbridge, Mr. J. Becton to Miss 
Byles—At Eye, Mr. Sleeman to Mrs. Wilkinson, 

Died.) At Framlingham, Mr. J. Folkard, 8!-- 
At Ditchingham, Mr. W. Spence, 93-—At Bungay, 
Mr. W. Fe!mingham~-At Woodbridge, Mrs. Hillen, 
84-—Mrs. Moor- -T. Salkeld, esq.~-At Brundish, Mrs. 
Gooch, 82--At Giffoid’s Hall, the Rev. B. Morey, 
86—At Mendlesham, Mrs. Francise-Mr.J. Perey-- 
At Sudbury, Mrs. Betts, 86-—-Mr. R. Campin--At 
Ipswich, Mis, Smith, 8%--At Aldborough, the Rev. 
T. Miles--Mr. W. Barnes--At Eye, Mr. R. Beales-— 
At Westertield, Mrs. Hitch—At Bury, Mr. A, Kat- 
ley—At Beccles, Mr. I. Love—-At Swaffling, Mrs. 
Bicker. 


SUSSEX. 

Married.) At Bodiam, W. Cotton, esq. to 
Miss M. A. Collins--At Frant, Mr. T. Moon to 
Miss A. Kuight. 

Ihed JAt Northiam, Mrs. EB. Jenkins,O1l—AtWest 
Farvant, C. W. Sidney, esq.--Robert Blake, esq. 
of Lyoinster--At Hastings, Mr. A. Dowthwaite-~ 
The Rev. A. Nott, rector of Litthe Horsted 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Married.) The Rev. W. ‘Thompson, of Athers. 
tone to Miss E. Thornton, 
Died.) At Warwick, Mrs. Wake. 


WESTMORELAND. 

Married.) Mr. 8. Clarke, of Kendal, to Miss D. 
Willhamsou—At Kendal, Mr. J. Cotley to Miss M. 
Holme. 

Lied.) At Windermere, the Rev. W, Barton--- 
At Appleby, Mrs. Deasdale- -At heudal, Mrs. A. 
Thompson—At Burton, in Kendal, Mr, T. Clough. 


WILTSUILRE. 

Married.) At Salisbury, Mr. T. Davis to Miss 
A. Rowden--Mr. TV. Burrongh to Miss Wilmot--- 
Mr. G. Clarke ot Stockley to Miss T. Long—At 
Amesbury, Mr. ©. Atkinson to Miss A.J. Pinckney 
—At lisbury, Mr. G. Osmond to Miss EB. Bracher 
-—AtWoottou Basset, Mr. tloystrop to Miss Priddey, 

Died.) At Devizes, IL. Willson, esq. --At Heytes- 
bury, Mr. W. Flower, 77--At West Lavington, Mis. 
Cockell, O0—AL Salisbury, Mrs. S. Delamore, yo-~ 
Charles Talbot, dean of Salisbury ~Mr. W. Bracher, 
Q2- -Mrs. Staples --Mrs. Bell--At Burton Bradstock, 
Mis, Roberts—At Warminster, ©, Armstrong, esq. 
$4--At Whaddou, Mr.S. Cusse, 75--At Trowbridge, 
of typhus, Mr. J. Harris, and Eliza his wite--L. 
Chamberlayne, esq. of Broad Blunsden—At Pew. 
rey, Mr. R. Chandler—At Nunney, Mr. W. Lidtord 
--At Westbury, Mr. J. Barnes, 7%—At Wilton, Miss 
K. Key.--At) Maiden Bradley, Mis. Jeflries—- At 
Metksham, Mr. TI’. Edwards--At Tytherton, Mrs, 
Lewis--At Colne, S. Viveash, esq.—At Handley, 
Mrs. Welsh—-At Wily, Mr. W. Fidler—At Mere, 
Mr. W. White, 77—~At Vaunectoot, near Romsey, 
Mrs. Amor---At Bower Chalk, Mr. A. Read—At 
Westbury Leigh, Mr. S. Applecate—At Edington, 
Mr. J. Brown, 76—At Sutton Mandeville, Miss S, 
J. Hibberd — At Checksgrove, Mr. S. Lever—At 
Devizes, Mrs. M. Githard-—At Malmesbury, Mrs, 
Lea—At Vhornberry, Me. G. D'Arville—At 
Wootton Basset, Mrs. Cripps—At Foulston Farm, 
Mr, J. Bennett. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) W. Davis, esq. of Alfrick, to Miss 
M, A. Oliver--Mr. Cooke, of Cropthoine, to Miss 
S. Arkel--At Pershore, the Rev. J. Hurst to Miss 
C. Probyn. 

Dred.) ‘The Rev. S, Nash, rector of Shrawley 
and Warndon---At Pershore, Mr. F. Oldaker—Lady 
Biount, of Mawley-lall--At Worcester, Mra. A, 
Bough, 76---At Wordsley, Mrs. S. Price=At Eve- 
sham, Mr. J, Humpbries--At Upton on Severn, 
S. Cole, 101, 


YORKSHIRE, 

Married.| At Grimsby, Mr. J. Warburton to 
Miss J. Marshall—At Walsham, Mr. J. Duke to 
Miss Harrison—Mr. J. Walker to Miss Fishburn, 
of Whitby—At Sculcoates, Mr. R. Craven to Miss 
A, Popple—At Bridlington, Mr. J. Kirby to Miss 
A. Allinson—At Pudsey, Mr. J. Hopps to Miss 5, 
Gott—At Leeds, Mr. W. Hargrove, to Miss M, 
Crosby—At Hunslet, Mr. J_ Sowery to Miss M. 
Chadwick—At Keighley, Mr. TH. Craven to Miss M, 
Wrivht---At Sheffield, Mr. W. Brookfield to Miss 
Hf. Barton--At Catton, Mr. J. Pointer to Miss EF, 
GossereeAt Rochdale, Mr. J. C. Vickers to Miss EB. 
StoteeAt Halifax, Mr. R. Smelley to Miss Sutcliffe 
---Mr. W.Wilson to Miss J. Hammond, ot Barnsley 
--At Hull, Mr. Hardy to Miss A. Brook--At Cat- 
tou, the Rev. J. Farrow to Miss M. A. Rutherford 
At Knaresborough, Mr. T. Taylor to Mrs, Parr. 

Died.) At Willerby, Mr. R. Pickering ~-At 
Seamer, Mrs. Fletcher, 06, and Mr. Fletcher, 82— 
At Hull, Mrs. Briggs--Mr. J. Kiley~A. Forbes, 
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M.D —Mrs. Bh. Moon—Mra, A, Sharp--At Killing 
ton, Mrs, Sykea At Driffield, Mies Brith At Selby, 
Capt. h. Mana—At Keighley, O. Michardeon, @aq. 
o~At Leeds, J. Carr, — ey + Heptowetall—Ar 
Osvaldqiek, Mr 8. Laseaty~ At Parficld, W. Cur- 
liffe, eoq. ~ At Walifax, Mine A. VrotisterW, 
Hrown, esq. of Paiuthorpe Houw, Leeds At York, 
Mra, Biline Mr. W. Stead—Mis, Mille-At Biretat, 
Mis. Heald-.At Heveriey, Mis. Haper-At Norton 
Lees, Mere. VriteineAt Leeds, Mr W. Kitching 
more-Mre, Wrown~At Koaresborough, Mrs, Lam 

lugh<At Hall, M. Detowte—At [adeaster, Mis. J, 

alton Mer. J, Walels, in the B34 year of hie age, 
The deceased wasn man of considerable opulgnre, 
and though the owner of « stately inanson and a 
handsome estate at Gildersome, he resided in a 
small cottage situated in « backstreet in Mulifen, 
In the aidet of wealih, he was haunted with tie 
terrors of poverty. aod with the exception of « 
atloer tea-hettle, the furniture and domestic alern 
sile of thes house were of the most homely Cescrip- 
tion, Oa the death of hie wile some years “po, hue 
had her corpse put inte a shell, and conveyed away 
in « cart, in the night time, to a field on one of hie 
farms, wherein she was interred sane coremunic, 
To mark the place of her interment, he erected a 
pyramid of stone seven feet high; and ina field at 
some distance, he caused a grave to be dug tor 
himeelf, whieh remained covered Ull opened to re- 
cove the remains of ite eccentric owner, 


WALES. 


A meeting was held on the 7th Vebruary, in 
Liverpool, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of enlarging the harbour of Holyhead, 
The heabour had served as a place of shelter, in 
press of weather, to a great number of vessels an- 
ually, Io 1421, 000 veasels had put into the har- 
hour of Holyhead, in 1822, no less than 45), 
trading to and from the port of Liverpool alone, 
The accommedation, however, in the harbour 
was etill greatly inadequate, as vessels of any 
comiderable tonnage could not enter: it was 
therefore of the greatest Importance to Liverpool 
that farther accommodation should be afforded, 
Heeobutions were then entered into, in furtherance 
ofthe object, 


Married.) At Lianhadrie, the Kev, J. Blin to 
Mies Griffith At Holyhead, Mr. Bird to Miss A, 
Jonet«At Henegiwys, MH, Hulkley, esq, to Miss A, 
Prichard--At Hawarden, W. Hancock, esq. to Mins 
M. A. Highby—-At Beaumaris, Me W. Lewis to 
Mra. Jones Mr. J. Warwick, of Chitk Green, to 
Mrs. Humphreys At Merther Tydfil, the Kev. C, 
Hand to Mise Davies, 

Died.) At Vewy coed, Nrymbo, KR. Bellis, esq, 
73—~At Lianwtilho, Mia. LewiweAt Tregaron, Mis, 
A. Williamea, ahaa Red till, Ae Ses ,» Col. 
NportowMr, . Pugh, of Guilefield, fates 
meryeAt Voaysgyffyiog, Merioneth, Mra. Jours— 
At lirecon, Mr. . Willian, 10t-—At Liandderfel, 
near Tala, Mr. U1, thughs-At Swansea, Mr, J. 
Mortis, 100 -At Linnfarwr, W. Vickers, esq, 83-. 
At Woantow Mill, near Monmouth, Mre, Wat. 
hing, 106—At Welch Pool, Mr. , Parry—At 
Naat, near Corwen, Mr. T. Jones.Near Carmar 
thes, D. W. Stephruson, esq. Mr, J Daniel.. 
At Ddrew, Radnor, Mra. B. Prickhard-—At Over. 
ton, Plat, Me D. Willlame-At Powis Castle, R. 
Wilding, esq. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vebruary let, the new dock, Greenock, was 
opened, for the firet time, for the admission of 
vessels, and the City of Glasgow and Majestic 
Steam packets, gaily decorated with flags, and 
with music playing, were towed in, in fine style, 
amidst a considerable throng of spectators, who 


heartily cheered the successful termination of 
this laborious and extensive undertaking. 

Pour poles have been erected on the Calton 
Hill, Edinburgh, for the purpose of enabling the 
gentlemen interested in the undertaking of the 
Parthenon, to judge of the probable effect which 
this great building will have upon the neighbour. 
ing Observatory. In deference to that inatita. 
tion, the proposed site has been somewhat al. 
tered, and the foundation stone now appears to 
be placed in the centre of the weat front, in place 
of the centre of the south front, by which means 
the building has been thrown to a greater dis. 
tance from the Observatory than was originally 
intended. 

Married.) At Edinburgh, C. Peebles, eaq. to 
Mics Paterson—Lieut, Ut. Sangster, LN, to Mine 
Kt. ©. M'lotosh—Mr, W. Hitehie to Mra, ‘Thom 
sone At Greennead, Mr, it. Blackburn to Miss 
Huchan~At Carron Vale blouse, the Kev, Mr. 
Kelly to Mies LA. Kobertaon—At Leith, Mr. J, 
Walker to Mias HK. Wlackie-At Kircudbright, A 
Murray, esq. to Miss Lamont—At Glasgow, J. 0. 
Denny, eaq. to Miss B. Adame-The Mev, A. Laing 
to Mis C, Keid--J, Dean, ¢eq. of Draffan, to Mins 
V.. Mackie~At Lawhill, J. Martin, esq. to Miss 
J low. 

Died.) At Lochgilphead, J, M'Cullam, 106.~At 
Denmuir, G. W. Bowman, esq.—At Kalearras, the 
lion, Mra. Lindsay-At Edinburgh, G. lnlach, esq, 
«Mire, VB, Ogilvie-—A, Campbell, esq. —Mrs, 
Viown —Mre, Burn--Mre, B. Crawford~At South 
Vrederick-atreet, Mr. J. Pringle «At Arbroath, Mra, 
HK. Finlayson At Musselburgh, Mes. Lindsay —The 
lLev, W. Siasith-At Mosebank, Mise M. Rowley--At 
Leith, Capt. A W .Campbell--At Glasgow, J. Ban. 
nantyoe, eoq.-At Preston Pans, Miss B. Bowie, 19-— 
At Mossfennan, W. Welsh, exq. 02-—At Kowmore, 
Island of Islay, M. Campbell, esq. 102,—Near Kin. 
carding, Lord Keith. 


IRELAND, 

Married) At Duoln, the Kev. J. Dunu to 
Miss A. Thompson &. Moore, esq. to Mise BD, C, 
CarsoneMe. Bk. Murray to Miss B. Museeli- ts, A 
booster, coq. to Miss A, FB, Whites Mr. 1, Haslam to 
Miss M. Tronedetl.-Capt, J, Kowpe to Miss ©, 
Kuan «tt, J, Pountney, eeq. to Mies M. A, Pall 
At Crumlin Church, the lev, WS. Vance to Miss 
A, Oukley--At Bluwille, near Carlow, the Kev. J. 
Morgan - Miss Gayer~At Cork, 8. BP. Streatton, 
rey, to Miss A. Po TayloreAt Tralee, J Lyuch, 
fay. to Mise BL. Lew--At Belfast, the Rew, EB. 
Hincks to Mies J. Boyd--At Sliio, J. Graves, eaq, 
to Mies J. Barrett--At Highton, Cork, RK. Pur- 
erll, eng to Biss VP, Purcel!—At Monamolin, W. 
Cainfort, esq. to Miss Bolton. -At Waterford, Sir S. 
Newport to Mise BE Bolton--At Castlerea, Lieut. 
J) St. Joho to Mise EB. Sandys Willington —At 
Shinrone, J. Dunton, esq. to Miss J. Woods-at Birt 
Charech, J. Davis, esq. to Miss J. Cooke, 

Died.) At Dublio, Sir T, Bond-J, Clark, enq. 
Mie Mrs. J. Newmane-f, Warburton, enq.-T, J. i 
Sanmeien, coq Mis, Wilson.—-Mra, BE. Fleming 
Mrs. Bellew-——Mins Holmes—J. F. L. Crofton, osq- 
Mrs, M. Flinn, 97—Mre. Slapp— At Arobraccan, 
the Bishop of Meath, 8%—Near Limerick, Mra. 
FvaneAt Killaruey Mis, Heaphy--At Cavan, 
Mrs. M. O'lheilly——At Drogheda, a E. Clarke, 

Y—At Cork, Mas. Langley—At Cashel, Mrs 
Jordane-At Newtown, J. Power, esq, 66—~ At 
Cloumel, the Kev, J. Prendergast—At Giaage, 
J. I, Stannard, esq.—At Foyle Hill, Derry, T. 
Scott, nq.—At Brownstown, G. Brown, esq. —At 
leltast, Dowdall, e@sq.—At) Fermoy, Mrs. 
Verrott—At Tuam, Mra. C, O'Connor—At Water- 
ford, KR. Bourdown, esq.—Mr. f. Brownrigg—At 
perertews, Baron Castlecoote At Clariony, D. 
0 ~~ coger AS Thurles, Mra. Leaky—At New 
K lise M. M, Surridge — At Limerick, Mrs. 
Thurlow—At Kilkeauy, Lieut. R. W. Hopkins. 
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